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EETTens... 


Criticism . . . Helpful 


Of course the staff, as well as the 
entire school, are delighted to have 
received a Certificate for First Place 
rating in March. Your criticism, so 
carefully noted, is as usual most help- 
ful. Please send us fourteen mem- 
bership pins for presentation to our 
staff members.—P.S., Mass. 


A Part Of The Activities 
These papers are being entered late 
because at the time of the first dead- 
line we were not sure we could afford 
to join more than one national asso- 
ciation. Since some of the staff mem- 
bers have decided to attend the con- 
ference, we are entering the papers in 
the Contest so they will feel more a 


part of the actitvities of the confer- 
ence.—C.B., N.C. 


Adviser Absent 

We thank you for your concern 
about our mathematics publication. 
The 1958 edition was not published 
because the Adviser wasn’t with us. 
This year there will be an issue and 
it will be submitted for the next Con- 
test —S.G., N. Y. 


Beginning Anew 


I want to explain why we have not 
submitted copies for the Contest. Last 
year’s Adviser and all editors—all were 
seniors—are no longer at school and 
we are beginning anew with an in- 
experienced Adviser and editors. So 
far, we have put out two issues but 
we feel that are not at the point for 
entry in a contest. Our aim is to per- 
fect the paper and have it ready for 
1960. We will remain as members and 
attend the Convention for valuable 
information to help us in our reor- 
ganization.—Z.S., Pa. 


Academic Credit 


We are proposing a course in journ- 
alism that would require at least a 
period a week for theory from a text 
and lectures plus two or more hours 
a week for practical application for 
the first year. The second year would 
require five or more hours a week in 
writing, editing and receiving in-serv- 
ice training. Upon successful comple- 
tion of the two years, a student would 
receive one credit toward his diploma. 
We ask (a) Would Columbia accept 
such credit for entrance require- 
ments provided the student had the 
necessary other requiremtns? (b) Can 


you give us the names of other schools 
in the northeastern part of the US. 
that do give credits? (c) Would you 
recommend such credit? (d) Do you 
know of any references I could use to 
support our proposals?—R.B., Conn. 


(a) The Columbia College en- 
trance procedure is not based on 
the unit system. Journalism would 
not, ordinarily, be considered for 
entrance credit. it could be ap- 
proved as an elective for a stu- 
dent presenting the usual subjects. 
No attempt would be made at Co- 
lumbia to determine the character 
of the course for thai, first, would 
have to satisfy local, state or ac- 
crediting agencies. 

(b) A limited credit in journal- 
ism is allowed by New York State 
if given as a part of the English 
offering. Similar questions were 
answered in this manner about two 
years ago for an identical proposal 
in a high school in your own state. 
It is believed to be in operation. 

(c) We would recommend it pro- 
vided the course is based on jour- 
nalistic writing and using the pub- 
lication of the paper as the lab- 
orotary phase. This is much the 
same procedure followed in chemis- 
try and physics courses where lab- 
oratory work follows the classroom 
lectures and discussions. 

(d) Educational literature has 
carried some information on this 
subject which, unfortunately, we 
do not have in the form of a list 
or bibliography. We can refer you 
to individuals who may be able to 
help.—Ed. 


Cheerful Efficiency 


Permit us to express our apprecia- 
tion for your recent handling of our 
junior high school literary magazine. 
This was our first entry and your 
staff answered our queries with un- 
failing courtesy and cheerful effi- 
ciency. The comments of the judges 
were made in a spirit of encouraging, 
constructive criticism. They were 
most heartening to a staff struggling 
with inadequate resources to put to- 
gether a school publication. Your 
commendation makes all the sweat, 
tears, and after-school time seem 
worthwhile. Please convey our thanks 
to your wonderful staff.—J.V., N.Y. 


Consoling And Encouraging 


Thank you for your consoling and 
encouraging letter on the difficulties 


our staff has experienced. Unfor- 
tunately, they have not ended. In 
November, we changed printers and 
had an entirely new staff and Ad- 


The Cover 


This picture needs no explanation. 
It expresses its own sentiment to any 
senior—particularly if he harbors any 
doubts as to his standing. This ap- 
peared as a divider page in The 
Phoenician, the 1958 Yearbook of 
Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona. ‘The whole idea started in , 
Miss DeLap’s senior English class”, 
states Scott G. Nelson, the Adviser, 
“where it was just learned that Gold- 
stein had made the No. 10 spot. The 
girl was No. 2 or 3”. John Tang, an- 
other student, took the picture. 


viser. In December, at the insistence 
of the business manager, we changed 
printers again. Both required differing 
formats, new column widths, new 
headline charts so we felt we were 
starting new each time. The last is- 
Sue was delayed and now we feel ra- 
ther proud of it. Both issues are being 
forwarded denoting, from our view- 
point, considerable progress.-F.S., N.Y. 
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A GOOD COURSE IN HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


By ROBERT GRANVILLE, Head, English Dept., Ann Arbor, Mich., High School 


HE PREREQUISITE for a good 

course in high school journalism 
is a good teacher, as it is indeed for 
any good course. A good journalism 
teacher should have wide interests 
and a wide background in the social 
studies and the humanities. Needless 
to say, he should be thoroughly groud- 
ed in the mechanics of writing, gram- 
mar, and usage, and should be quali- 
fied to teach English. In addition to 
these general interests and skills, he 
should have had some college or uni- 
versity courses in a journalism depart- 
ment. 


Courses which are usually offered 
in college journalism and which would 
be beneficial for a prospective teacher 
of high school journalism include 
courses in the Teaching of Journalism, 
News Writing, Feature Writing, Edit- 
orial Writing, Sports Writing, and if 
possible a course in the production of 
high school publications. The North 
Central Association of College and 
Secondary Schools, in a proposed re- 
vision of its policies, will stipulate 
that “Journalism teachers shall be 
qualified to teach English and shall 
have at least five hours in journal- 
ism.” 


To obtain such a highly trained 
teacher as has been described re- 
quires that the Administration must 
be sympathetic, must recognize jour- 
nalism as necessary in a well-round- 
ed high school curriculum, and must 
be aware of the values which accrue 
from such a course. Too often ad- 
ministration and faculty are prone 
to consider journalism as of slight 
value but as a relatively harmless 
evil necessary for the production of 
high school publications. The North 
Central Association recognizes the 
validity of high school journalism, and 
in its forth-coming revision of policies 
English will no longer be listed as 
such but will be included under the 
heading, “Language Arts (English, 
Speech, journalism, etc.)” 
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AVING OBTAINED a good jour- 

nalism teacher and having recog- 
nized the values of journalism, the 
Administration must now make sev- 
eral concessions to the teacher: (1) the 
course must be given credit equal to 
that of any regular English course; 
(2) it may be substituted for any 
regular English course; (3) the size 
of the group must be limited to a 
minimum of 20 and a maximum of 


Mr. Granville delivered this ad- 
dress before the Journalism 
Luncheon guests at the NCTE 
Convention in Pittsburgh last 
November. It was so well re- 
ceived, and is based on such sound 
consideration of the current prob- 
lem, with due reference to acade- 
mic and administrative factors, 
that it is presented here for the 
benefit of all. It is reproduced 
with the permission of the author 
and of Mr. J. N. Hook, NCTE’s 
Executive Secretary. 


25; and (4) applicants for the course 
must be screened so that inferior stu- 
dents may not be allowed to enter. 
A grade of C in previous English 
courses would be a fair standard; B 
would be better, but most administra- 
tion officers probably would not agree. 


Now that we have a superior teacher 
and a group of able if not superior stu- 
dents, what of the course content? Not 
more than two years or four semesters 
should be offered. Assuming that the 
journalism teacher is also in charge 
of school publications, which is in- 
variably the case, the second year in 
journalism should be a _ production 
group with its members made up pret- 
ty largely if not entirely of the mem- 
bers of the staffs of whatever the 
school publications may be: news- 
paper, yearbook, magazine, or student 
handbook. 


HE FIRST YEAR in journalism 

(Journalism I and Journalism 2) 
should be devoted to a solid and 
serious study of all that is implied by 
the word journalism. Some of its ob- 
jectives may be stated as follows: 
(1) to acquaint students with the 
various media of communication; 
(2) to acquaint students with all types 
of propaganda and to teach them to 
establish standards by which they may 
judge the truth or falsehood of such 
propaganda; (3) to teach students to 
recognize editorializing in straight 
news stories; (4) to teach students to 
read a newspaper intelligently; i. e., 
when to skim and when to read close- 
ly; (5) to acquaint students with cur- 
rent movements of importance, world, 
national, and local, and to recognize 
their relative importance; (6) to teach 
the history of the development of the 
newspaper with its great figures and 
outstanding newssheets; (7) to teach 
students to recognize the differences 
between news, features, sports, adver- 
tising, and service articles; and (8) to 
teach students to be discriminating 
when they hear journalists on the 
radio and see and hear them on tele- 
vision. I have not weighted these ob- 
jectives, and their order of presenta- 
tion does not indicates their relative 
values. Many more might be added. 


These objectives will constitute a 
full course for the first semester; dur- 
ing the second semester, which should 
be conducted as a laboratory course, 
the students will demonstrate their 
understanding of the knowledge, skills, 
and ideas which have been presented 
to them during the first semester and 
will spend most of their time in writ- 
ing news, features, sport stories, edit- 
orials, etc., under the direction of the 
teacher. 

As a basic for teaching journalism 
the instructor should require each 
student to purchase a basic text but 
should also have available as supple- 
mentary material (either in the class 
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room or the library) copies of such 
reputable newspapers as the New York 
Times, the Christian Science Monitor, 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, and as an example of flam- 
boyant journalism the tabloid New 
York Daily Mirror. Readings should be 
assigned in the biographies and auto- 
biographies of Joseph Pulitzer, Ernie 
Pyle, Margaret Higgins, Lincoln Stef- 
fens, Eleanor Roosevelt, and William 
Allan White, to mention but a few. 

Such courses in journalism will in- 
clude all of the features of a regular 
English course except the reading and 
study of the classics. For this reason 
not more than two journalism seme- 
sters should be allowed as a substitute 
for regular English; any more should 
be elective. 


Ohio College Newspaper 


Survey Gives Basic Facts 


OST OF THE EDITORS and busi- 

ness managers of college news- 
papers in Ohio are paid a salary for 
their work, a recent survey conducted 
by the Ohio College Newspaper Asso- 
ciation has revealed. 

In some instances, the student 
mewspaper executives also receive 
credit toward graduation. The amount 
of credit recieved is often the equi- 
valent of the credit earned in a full 
one-semester course in any of the 
standard university subjects. 


Of the 28 college editors respond- 
ing to the survey, 19 said that they 
received either a salary or a percent- 
age of gross income. Payments ranged 
from a low of $50 to a high of $672. 

The average amount paid to editors 
was slightly more than $315 and the 
average for business managers was 
$273. In many cases the business 
manager had the opportunity to in- 
crease his earnings by receiving a 
percentage of advertising or gross re- 
venue. 

In most cases the amount paid did 
not reflect a correlation with the size 
of the school. The highest paid editor 
was in a municipal university of 2,500 
students; the editor in the state’s 
largest university received $132 less 
than the highest-paid editor. In an- 
other case, the editor of a paper in 
a university with an enrollment of 
16,000 received only $75 more than the 
editor in a school with only 1,600 stu- 
dents. 

Among colleges and _ universities 
supported by private funds or Pro- 
testant churches there was a fairly 
equal representation of “paid” edit- 
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ors. All state and municipal univer- 
sities reported that editors are paid, 
however, and the Catholic institu- 
tions reported that none of their edit- 
ors are paid. 

At colleges where subordinate edit- 
ors were paid, the positions most fre- 
quently mentioned were maanging 
editors, advertising manager, copy 
editor, sports editor, society editor, 


issue editor, and circulation manager. 
—Prof. Russell N. Baird Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Executive Secretary, 
Ohio College Newspaper Association. 


Work And Play 
With Writers Gay 


By Gertrude L. Turner, Instructor in 
Journalism, Harcum College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


A writers’ workshop plus three col- 
lege credits ... A week highlighted 
by John Ciardi, poetry editor of the 
Saturday Review, modernist of Italian 
origin. Mr. Ciardi presents a poem 
as the awareness of an experience, 
later recorded in current, acceptable 
poetic form. 

A week devoted to criticism 
speakers including the almost un- 
procurable Malcom Cowley, the ver- 
satile Richard Gehman, and Helga 
Sandburg, daughter of Carl. The 
above are successful writers. Too 
many critics are critics only because 
they have failed as writers. 

The third week set aside for fic- 
tion .. . Cid Ricketts Sumner, Shirley 
Watkins, Margaret Widdemer, the last 
named a Pulitzer Prize winner, author 
of thirty plus novels, poet of the old 
and of the new. The trend is turning 
back to fiction. Human beings are 
born story tellers and born story 
lovers. Fiction is, in essence, a part 
of the truth of living. 

Local color is supplied by John 
Shenk, authority on extra-sensory 
perceptions and, also, on the Penn- 
sylvania Germans. Mr. Shenk will 
oblige with a tour of Amish land 
and with an exhibition of hypnotism. 

Who is responsible for this galaxy 
of stars? Dr. Lynwood S. Lingenfelter, 
head of the English department at 
the oldest state teachers’ college in 
Pennsylvania Millersville, a master 
of the almost forgotten art of letter- 
writing. When Lingy, as he is known 
to the Workshop, writes a letter, Carl 
Sandburg, Conrad Richter, even Mar- 
garet Widdemer—nobody can resist 
its charm. Thus, in a time of cold 
war, he is preserving the arts of peace. 

When? Where? How much? July 13 
through July 31. State Teachers’ Col- 


lege, Millersville, Pannsylvania, .p- 
proximately 5 miles from Lancas:‘er, 
55 from Philadelphia, accessible by 
train, bus and auto. Tuition fees, $34 
for residents of Pennsylvania, 546 
for others. Quarters and meals, $14 
per week. Open to students, auditors, 
anyone interested. 


An early registration is the only 
guarantee to this experience of litera- 
ture in life through living authors 


Rowena Harvey To Retire 


After 37 years in school work, Row- § 
ena Harvey, one of the great ladies 
of the school press, is to retire from 
the Fort Wayne, Indiana, system at 
the end of the current school year. 

A member of the South Side High 
School faculty since 1922, where she 
is Adviser to the top-ranking South 
Side Times, she also advised the 
Northerner of North Side High School 
from 1928 to 1944. She also organized 
the School Press, located at South 
Side, where all the student and school 
publications are printed under her 
supervision. For about 25 years, she 
printed The School Press Review, edit- 
ing and proof-reading the copy and 
making up the pages. In addition, 
much of the CSPA printing, station- 
ery, circulars, and the like, were print- 
ed in her shop. She made it a self- 
supporting unit of the school system, 
paying its way. 

Miss Harvey has served as vice pre- 
sident of the Columbia Scholastic 9 
Press Advisers Associatoin and is one 
of its oldest members. She was one 
of the founding members of Quill 
and Scroll International Honorary So- 
ciety for school journalists. In be- 
tween, she worked for 26 summers 
on the copy desk of the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel. 

While her health has not been of 
the best, she states she is “just getting 
too, too tired”. She plans to return 
to Fort Wayne in the fall for a few % 
months, will attend the 36th CSPA 
Convention next March, and then will 
take a ship from New Yrok through 
the Panama Canal to California. She 
owns a small place there in the west 
part of the San Fernando Valley. She 
Says, “I’m going to have to learn to 
ride a horse”. That may draw some § 
visitors! 


“Promoting Publication Circulation” 
by Dean Laurence R. Campbell, 
School of Journalism, Florida State 
University, Tallahasse, in the May 
School Activities, will help Advisers § 
and staff members on a problem of 
major concern in most schools. 


The School Press Review 





THREE ASPECTS OF EDITORIAL COVERAGE 


By \ IDA McGIFFIN, Adviser, Piper, High School, Birmingham, Mich. 


N EVERY SIDE we are reminded 

that ours is the day and age of the 
visual minded. Every news stand is 
populated with pictorial papers and 
magazines, and television sets are in 
use in millions of homes. Is it any 
wonder that the yearbook has been 
affected by the trend? 

In fact, a few years ago the year- 
pook, in too many cases, was so tho- 
roughly sold on pictorial presentation 
that copy, except for the most rudi- 
mentary kind, all but disappeared 
from its pages. That was the ex- 
treme, though quite general extent, of 
the picture’s being worth ten thou- 
sand words and scarcely a word’s be- 
ing added. Gradually copy came back 
into its own, or is on its way back, 
thanks to the great critical services 
that kept right on insisting on a rea- 
sonable balance of copy and camera. 

Of course, picture coverage was al- 
ways a major spot in planning the 
yearbook. Part of the problem is the 
cost of photography, how much and 
how good photography can be fitted 
into that always-tight budget. If the 
yearbook uses student photography, 
the problem is far from simplified. 
Not only is good quality harder to 
get: there is always the difficuity of 
finding and/or training student pho- 
tographers to take “assigned” pic- 
tures, the kind of story pictures need- 
ed to carry the book. There is the 
sometimes greater cost of student 
photography, with its waste, its ex- 
perimentation, its tendency to “hob- 
by rather than jobby”, its psycholo- 
gical aspects: the person can’t take 
criticism, who must not be allowed to 
fail. There is always the chance of 
missing on one of those one-in-a-life- 
time shots when one must depend on 
student photography. Besides, if there 
are only a few (say one to three) stu- 
dents who can be depended upon, they 
will not have the time for the big pic- 
ture load of the yearbook in addition 
to their own class and credit work. 


HESE are vital factors that must 

be taken into consideration all 
the way in planning the modern year- 
book. And they are part of the full 
coverage every staff and adviser make 
every effort to secure. In planning 
for full coverage, it is not only the 
Pictorial that must be looked out for: 
there is also the copy, the narrative, 
that ties the pictures together. 
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All of us with any experience on the 
staff or as advisers of yearbooks have 
our own ways of planning coverage, 
ways adapted to our own books and 
to our own schools. But all of us 
welcome the How To of each other, 
always seeking the better way, the 
Know How that will get the job done 
better and, if possible, more easily. 

Not only does this, the fifth of 
Miss McGifffin’s articles on year- 
book production, tell about the 
editorial coverage but it estab- 
lishes the base for something to 
write about. People are not al- 
ways aware of the news values of 
what they do, or the pictorial pos- 
sibilities. They have to be made 
aware of them. Interesting, al- 
so, is the reference to financing 
the book which is tied in closely 
with the editorial and pictorial 
coverage. Most important of all, 

Miss McGiffin points out that 

faculty and students, and the 

community itself, are back of her 
book—100%. There is much food 
for thought in this article. 


Any one book, therefore though it 
must be regarded only as an example, 
may have pointers to give, knowledge 
to share. 

Our book is a fairly large one of 


250 pages. Only six years ago, it was 
160 pages. But then our school had 
only 730 students. This year it had 
more than twice as many, 1650. So 
the book had to grow to fit the school. 
We feel that planning picture cover- 
age for our book has seven distinct di- 
visions to take into consideration: 

1. The introductionor opening sec- 
tion, usually about 30 pages, con- 
taining the title page, table of 
contents, views of school, theme- 
setting copy, linkage to previous 
year, etc. 

. The school work section (the 
academic or curricular) with em- 
phasis upon the school’s academ- 
ic program; other things with 
100 per cent participation. 

. The school life section, cover- 
ing social organization of the 
school, homerooms, clubs, Stu- 
dent Congress, the variety show 
using 500-700 participants; Field 
Day; the extra-curricular pro- 
gram. 


4. Sports, physical education, GAA, 
health—not just interscholastic 
competitive sports. 

, Churches, if they touch the life 
of students and school closely 
enough; (in our school, they do 
and have been a part of the 
book’s content 15 years). A 
survey should show how they can 
be fitted into the page budget, 
what their activities are, the 
extent of their appeal. 

. Seniors and honors: portraits of 
seniors, panels and panel-break- 
ers; Quill and Scroll, National 
Honor Society, Scholastic writing 
and art awards, Our Own Who’s 
Who, memorial awards, scholar- 
ships, if any are known by time 
book goes to press. 

7. Advertising, a section which we 
try to make as attractive as any 
in the book, both for the sake 
of the yearbook and for that of 
the advertisers. Ours is the pic- 
torial type with cutlines written 
by students. 


ESIDES recognizing these divisions 

for which we must plan, we al- 
so keep clearly in mind certain prin- 
ciples or fundamentals which we all 
accept as our basic philosophy: 


1. A school is a teamwork proposi- 
tion; everyone, from the board of 
education to the man who drives 
the bus, mows the grass, shovels 
the snow, is on the team. 

. Everyone — students, teachers, 
administration, of course—but 
also parents, community, is en- 
titled to a true picture of the 
life of the school, all of it. 


. That the annual is an all-school 
yearbook only if and when it 
presents a fair and complete 
picture of the whole school, not 
just the seniors. (In our opinion, 
giving the seniors a lion’s share 
of the book belongs to the old, 
old days when it was “really 
something” to graduate from 
high school, when the first year- 
books were only senior scrap- 
books). Our credo holds that 
everyone must be in the book, 
his name and/or his picture, not 
only once but as often as we 
can manage to get it in! 

. Our staff thinks that the ad- 
vertising section should be worth 
every possible dollar to the ad- 

(Continued on Page 9.) 
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A Great Lady Retires 


News of the coming retirement of Rowena Harvey from 
her post at South Side High School in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, makes us feel that we have sustained a loss that 
we know is not going to be replaceable. In this, we are sure 
our sentiments are shared by all who have come in con- 
tact with her through her long and devoted years as a 
teacher, a friend, a confidant and an outstanding ex- 
ample of devotion to a cause that is rewarding only in 
the knowledge that one has done his best for the sake of do- 
ing it and for the help that it has given to those who have 
asked for or needed it. 


Miss Harvey’s career has spanned the period in which 
the school press has grown from scattered papers here 
and there into a power in the educational world—even 
though their true status has not yet been fully under- 
stood by those who profit most from their existence. She 
has seen the founding of every press association in the 
country and has been a part of most of them. Her sense 
of orderly development has given them the sense of di- 
rection they needed to fulfill their several missions. The 
long arm of her influence has kept them in line. 

In every sense she has been a true pioneer in a new and 
untried field with common sense and its application to 
practical school problems as her true and lasting guide. 
The way has not been easy but her perseverance has 
enabled her to reach her goal. Student publications that 
may never have known her have profited by her work. 
She has made a lasting contribution to a part of Ameri- 
can education in a field largely of her own creation. 

Her paper, which is her pride and joy, The South Side 
Times, has been a member of this Association since 1925. 
She was present at nearly every Convention we have held. 
She was active in all our councils; she is one of the CSPA 
stalwarts. If one wants to see her monument, it can be 
said, as it is stated in St. Paul’s in London, look about 
you. 

We hope she enjoys many long and happy years of re- 
tirement. No matter where she is she will be with us 
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always; no matter what we do, it is what she would wish 
done. Our only reservation—we are doubtful about that 
horse! 

<> <> <> 


It’s Yearbook Time 


June is the mouth that ends the school year, brings 
graduation for some and yearbooks to us. Each new crop 
is a fascinating visit to the schools of the nation where the 
thoughts and aspirations of thousands of students are 
placed before us in words and pictures. We know what they 
did as well as what they hoped to do and, for many, have 
a view into their futures. 

Taken objectively, they are chapters in a great story 
of American Youth, a narrative of the country’s young 
people. told by themselves in the best way they know 
how to give expression to their views. They have been 
actors and actresses in a community drama with their 
schools and their homes as the backdrops and the action 
the best program their elders could devise for their de- 
velopment. At times there has been some ad libbing which 
enables us to gain a peek behind the curtain. On the 
whole, it is a highly informative performance and in the 
presentation the best foot has been brought to the front. 

From a subjective standpoint, and on the basis of many 
books and many years of experience, we see things that 
could have been done better. We feel the editors and 
Advisers know this and, for this reason, send us their work 
so the next issue will show an improvement. We do not 
question the program, for that is someting over which 
we have no control nor do we desire it. We do not 
question the sincerity of those who made the book, for 
that cannot be doubted. We try to review what has been 
done, as every teacher does with any student effort, so 
the next attempt will be even better. 

While our members hope for the best, we share their 
sentiments. Meanwhile, we have our summer’s work cut 
out for us. Come fall, we meet again. Then the next 
steps can be taken with added assurance. 


Until The Autumn 


It is not without some sense of relief that we lay down 
the editorial pen during the summer respite. In this, 
we are joined by thousands of editors and Advisers 
through the country. Each issue is an adventure in it- 
self; each one is approached with some misgivings. When 
the rush is on and the deadlines approach there is a sense 
of urgency that seems to dominate the scene and force 
us to do what it seems is impossible to accomplish. 

With the arrival of each issue from the print shop we § 
look with some amazement on what has been done and, 
usually, wish it had been done differently. We feel that 
with more time and thought, things could be better; then, 
the next issue has to be laboriously assembled from what 
appears to be inadequate material but which turns out 
to be far more than the printer can squeeze into the pages. 

On reflection, we realize we can never be satisfied and 
we hope our readers do not feel quite the same about 
what they have received. We recall then that when the 
Atlantic Monthly celebrated its one hundredth anniversary 
the editor said, “Twelve hundred issues and each one 4 
chore”. Some chores become routine; some are delight- 
ful; some can be boring. Human nature, being what it 
is, enable us to survive. We hope there has been no mortal- 
ity of mind or body among our many contemporaries. To 
all of them we wish a happy holiday. 
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SUMMER FELLOWSHIPS GRANTED TO 140 ADVISERS 


UMMER fellowships in journalism 

have been awarded to 140 high 
school teachers from 42 states by The 
Newspaper Fund, Inc., under terms of 
a gift of 75,000 from The Wall Street 
Journal. 


This is an unexpected expansion of 
the original plans for 25 Fellowships 
of approximately $1000 each to be co- 
vered by the sum of $25,000 as stated 
when the plan was first proposed. The 
large number of applicants possessing 
desirable qualifications and with valid 
reasons for taking advantage of the 
offer resulted in a change of plans. 


The grants are the first project in 
a new program designed to bring 
more talented young people _ into 
jounalism as a career. 

Don Carter, executive director of 
the Fund, said the teachers — 73 
men and 67 women — were selected 
from a group of 476 formal applicants 
and that they will attend 37 differ- 
ent colleges and universities this 
summer. 

Mr. Carter said the scope of the 
program had been greatly enlarged 
from its original announcement last 
February of 25 fellowships because 
the response had far exceeded expec- 
tations and The Wall Street Journal 
had decided to make additional funds 
available. 

Bernard Kilgore, president of The 
Wall Street Journal and also pre- 
sident of The Newspaper Fund, Inc., 
said: “We had reason to believe, on 
the basis of a special study last year, 
that high school teachers of jour- 
nalism and school newspaper advisers 
would appreciate some encourage- 
ment in this area, but we really did 
not expect to be almost swamped 
with inquiries and applications. I’m 
sorry we couldn’t do something for 
every teacher who is seriously inter- 
ested in better training to teach 
journalism.” 


Mr. Carter added that the training 
is designed to enhance the teachers’ 
professional knowledge of journalism 
so they may better inform young 
people of the broad range of career 
opportunities available in newspaper 
work. 

The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation is pleased to note that 
among the 140 Advisers who will stu- 
dy under the plan, 34 are Advisers to 
Publications which are members of 
the CSPA and 21 are members of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
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Association. It has also been called to 
the attention of the CSPA that a 
large number of applicants stated 
their present or former affiliation 
with both the CSPA and the CSPAA. 
These are the 140 teachers who 
have been awarded Fellowships for 
journalism study this summer by the 
Newspaper Fund. The listing, by 
states, includes home address and 
school of the successful applicant, 
along with his choice of college or 
university for summer study: — 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX — Sister M. Thea, 402 E. Mon- 
roe Street, Phoenix, Ariz. St. Mary’s High 
School, Phoenix. — Marquette University. 

SUPERIOR — DeWane Mansager, 339 Palo 
Verde Drive, Superior Ariz., Superior High 
School. — [College undecided]. 


ARKANSAS 


FORT SMITH — Miss Hazel Presson, 3410 
M Street, Fort Smith, Ark. Fort Smith 
Senior High School — University of 
Oklahoma. 

JONESBORO — Sister Mary Eymard, Holy 
Angels Academy, Jonesboro, Ark.—Mar- 
quette University. 


CALIFORNIA 


EDWARDS — Mrs. Annie Jo Andrews, 1103 
Community Road, Edwards, Calif. Desert 
High School, Edwards. — University of 
Colorado. 

INDIO — Floyd A. Duncan, 82-325 Santa 
Rosa Avenue, Indio, Calif. Coachela Valley 
Union High School, Coachella, Calif. — 
University of Tennessee. 

LOS ANGELES — Rev. Brother Patrick, 
FSC, 1263 Bishops Road, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Cathedral High School, Los Angeles. 
— Marquette University. 

MARTINEZ — William D. Smith, 3741 
Brookside Drive, Martinez, Calif. Alham- 
bra Union High School, Martinez. — 
University of Wyoming. 

REDDING — James Erwin Gregg, 2145 Pa- 
ris Avenue, Redding, Calif. Enterprise 
High School, Redding. — University of 
Oregon. 

RICHMOND — William Nolan, 771 Yuba 
Street, Richmond, Calif. Harry Ells High 
School, Richmond. — University of Ca- 
lifornia [Berkeley]. 

VICTORVILLE — John R. Grace, Box 613, 
Victorville, Calif. Victor Valley Union 
High School, Victorville. — Northwestern 
University. 


COLORADO 


GRAND JUNCTION — Miss Lillian M. Lar- 
con, 853 White Avenue, Grand Junction, 
Colo. Grand Junction High School. — 
University of Colorado. 

PAONIA — Miss Margaret Louise Allison, 
P. O. Box 695, Paonia, Colo. Delta High 
School, Delta, Colo. — University of Colo- 
rado. 


CONNECTICUTT 


LAKEVILLE — N. Budd Tamler, Lakeville, 
Conn. Housatonic Valley Regional High 
School, Falls Village, Conn. — University 
of Colorado. 

RIDGEFIELD — Mrs. Janet T. White, 15 
West Lane, Ridgefield, Conn. New Ca- 
naan High School, New Canaan, Conn. — 
Syracuse University. 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON — Rev. Joseph A. Connolly, 
18th and Broom Streets, Wilmington, Del. 
Salesianum School, Wilmington. — Mar- 
quette University. 


FLORIDA 


COCOA — Dave P. Johnson, 610 Johnson 
Street, Cocoa, Fla. Monroe High School, 
Cocoa. — University of Michigan. 

MIAMI — Carl E. Niles, Jr., 215 N. W. 
11th Street, Miami, Fla. North Miami 
Senior High School. — University of 
Tennessee. 

MIAMI — Mrs. Mattielene B. Pearson, 335 
Woodcrest Road, Key Biscayne, Fla. Ada 


Merritt Junior High School, 
University of Colorado. 

PENSACOLA — Miss Harriette E. Wells, 
Star Route 99E, Myrtle Grove Branch, 
Pensacola, Fla. Warrington Junior High 
School, Pensacola. — Northwestern Univ- 
ersity. 

PLANT CITY — James L. Daggett, 1216 
West Risk Street, Plant City, Fla. Plant 
City Senior High School. — Indiana Uni- 
vercity. 

PLANT CITY — Joseph Blair Woodward, 
501 East Reynolds Street, Plant City, Fla. 
Tomlin Junior High School, Plant City.— 
Louisiana State University. 

ST. PETERSBURG — Paul J. Jenkins, 1200 

— 45th Street, North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Northeast High School, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. — University of Wisconsin. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA — Miss Kathryne A. Connell, 
1454 Piedmont Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. North Fulton High School, Atlanta.— 
University of Georgia. 

HARTWELL — Mrs. Tim ONeal, 101 Smith 
Street, Hartwell Ga. Hart County High 
School, Hartwell. — University of Georgia. 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU — Mrs. Fumiko Lopez, 5676 
Haleola Street, Honolulu, Hawaii. Kai- 
muki High Schoal, Honolulu. — Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. 

HONOLULU — Mrs. Shizuko Ouchi, 4247 
Kaimanahila Street, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
University High School, Honolulu. — 
University of Missouri. 

LAIE, Oahu — Miss LuDene E. Fresh, P. O. 
Box 1102, Laie, Hawaii. Church College of 
Hawaii, Laie. — [College undecided]. 

PUKALANI, Maui — Mrs. Amy C. Tam, 
Pukalani, Maui, Hawaii, Baldwin High 
School, Wailuku, Maui. — University of 
Colorado. 


Miami. — 


IDAHO 


BLACKFOOT — Rulon J. Callister, Route 
1, Blackfoot, Idaho. Blackfoot High 
School. — Brigham Young University. 

WEIPEE — William M. Ullom, Box 174, 
Weippe, idaho. Weippe High School. — 
University of Washington. 


ILLINOIS 


CARBONDALE — Mrs. Naomi F. Patheal, 
515 N. Almond, Carbondale, Il. Commu- 
nity High School, Carbondale. — South- 
ern Illinois, University. 

CHICAGO — Joseph C. Kawaky, 1654 W. 
Pratt Bouelvard, Chicago, Ill. Von Steu- 
ben High School, 5039 N. Kimball Ave- 
nue, Chicago. — University of Minnesota. 

CHICAGO — Sister Rosemary Wesley, 1515 
North Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Josephinum High School, Chicago. — 
Notre Dame University. 

DECATUR — Carl W. Bingham, 246 South- 
noreland Place, Decatur, Ill. Johns Hill 
School, Decatur. — [College undecided]. 

PERU — Rev. Raymond A. Matulenas, St. 
Bede Abbey, Peru, Ill. St. Bede Jr. Col- 
lege and Academy, Peru. — Marquette 
University. 

PONTIAC — Mrs. Ruth C. Horrell, 108 
Olive Street, Pontiac, Ill. Pontiac Town- 
ship High School. — University of Illinois. 

ROCK ISLAND — Nicholas L. Peschang, 
2921-27 Avenue, Rock Island, Ill. Rock 
Island Senior High School. — State Uni- 
versity of lowa. 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON — Lee Pursley, 3209 Mounds 
Road, Anderson, Indiana. Anderson High 
School. — Indiana University. 

CONVESRSE — Stanley D. Freed, Box 304, 
Converse, Ind. Converse High School. — 
Indiana University. 

INDIANAPOLIS — Sister M. Laurentia 
Listerman, 5000 Nowland Avenue, India- 
napolis, ind. Scecina Memoria High 
School, Indanapoils —. Marquette Uni- 
versity. 

SHELBYVILLE — Miss Marion D. Cheno- 
weth, 234 East Mechanic, Shelbyville, Ind. 
Shelbyville High School. — Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


IOWA 


BLOOMFIELD — Mrs. Reva Willingham, 
508 East Franklin Street, Bloomfield, 
lowa. Bloomfield High School. — State 
University of lowa. 


(Continued on Page 10.) 











Selected by Genie Constine, poetry 
editor, The DECLARATION, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Richmond, Va., 
Miss Esther Singleton is the adviser. 

<> 


Listen 


Listen— 

But hear not 

The insufficient noise 

Of empty words, 

Of the synthetic; 

Don’t listen to the growls 
Of lazy men’s stomachs 
Nor to the insatiable cries 
Of self. 

Nor the faint murmur 


Listen— 

And hear instead 

The tremendous shout 
That wakes the world 
At sunrise; 

Or the blinding crash 
When night falls; 
Listen to the sweet harmony 
Of sincerity, 

And tune your ears 

To the profound silence 


Of love. 
Anne Davidson ’59 
The Budget 


Vail-Deane School 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
<> 


Childhood Delight 


Isn’t the sea wonderful with all its 
host? 

It’s there I remember my childhood 
most. 

The calm of its depths and sweet 
misty air 

In its stillness banished many a care. 

And yet there were days along the 
shore 

When the waves rolled in with a 
mighty roar; 

I raced about with the wind, happy 
and gay, 

Not so long ago—it seems but yester- 
day. 

Excitement and glee for each new 
endeavor, 

Oh, how I wished it would go on 
forever. 

Now, as I watch the sun sink beneath 
the sea, 

My memories have carried me where 
I long to be. 

Peggy Mapp, ’59 

The Plough 

Warwick High School 

Warwick, Va. 


Poetry of The Month... 





Laughter 
Laughter is the bell of my soul 
Crushing painful memory in its roll, 
Making the shattered pieces of mirth 
whole, 
Flaming love’s brilliant, glowing coal. 


Laughter is a chid’s first song; 

He sings it in a lonely throng; 

He sings it as he goes along, 

For a laughing child has done no 
wrong. 


Humbling pride without a tear, 
Easing sorrow, easing fear, 

Laughter caresses a hardened ear 
And makes the listener a joy to hear. 


Laughter butters our daily bread, 

Gently softening that which is said, 

Lightening the shadows of dark, heavy 
dread. 

Brightening all whereon it is shed. 


Laughter you have learned, my 
enviable friend, 
This you will have until the end, 
For you have a weapon with which to 
defend 
Those such as I who on laughter 
depend 
Suzi Dalton 
The Quarterly 
Tucson High School 
Tucson, Ariz. 


<> 
The Pearl 

Above, the pounding surf beats end- 
lessly, 

The tempest roar, and typhoons 
boldly blast; 
But underneath, the ocean world is 
free 
Of that eternal struggle Fate has 
cast. 


Below, serenity and silence keep 
The vastness of the undersea do- 
main; 
But beauty, the quintessence of the 
deep 
And of the ocean depths the Queen, 
holds reign. 


Upon a coral shelf there hides away 
A single oyster with its treasured 
prize 
Enclosed within the shell of silver- 
gray, 
Protected there from prying human 
eyes. 
This pearl, the fairest gem in Nep- 
tune’s crown, 

More beautiful than any earthly 
stone, 
Would make Endymion’s moon fall 
quickly down 








With envy from her pale celestial 
throne. 











My life was spent with only this one 
thought: 
To seek and find this treasure of 
the sea. 
But now, when I have found that 
which I sought, 
I realize it was not meant for me. 
Dan Spiers ’58 
The Declaration 
Thomas Jefferson High School 


Richmond, Va. 
<> 


Summer Reflections 


In the fall 
I am always filled with nostalgic 
memories— 
The path through the woods, smelling 
of pine; 
Leaves overhead weaving lacy patterns 
in the shadows; 
The autumn sky 
Reminds me of the azure blue lake, 
Dotted with glistening white sails 
Sparkling in the sunshine; 
A chromatic sunset, 
Viewed from atop a sand dune 
Reflected on the shimmering water 
Of the lake below. 
Stars, like diamonds 
Set in ebony, appeared in the sky 
And the luminous phenomenon of the 
Northern Lights 
Filled me with wonderment. 
Lazy, beautiful summer. 
Nancy Tollkuehn 
The Crest 
Jak Park and River Forest HS. 
Oak Park, Ill. 

































































<> 
My River 
A lovely thing... 
Calm ... quiet... 






Rippling over pebbles .. . 
Rushing madly over rocks... 
Beneath the swaying branches of af 
tree... 

In wide open meadows... 
On a lonely hillside... 
Here—is my river! 
Here, I lie, 
When days are cool and fresh... 
Here, I come 
To think deep thoughts... 
To dream big dreams... 
Here, I look 
Beyond to days yet to come... 
Here—beside my river! 

Anne Campbell, ’59 

Leaves 

Claremont Central High School 
Yickory, N. C. 
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1959 SUMMER OFFERINGS IN SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


Herewith, the annual surey con- 
ducted by the National Council of 
School Press and Advisers Associa- 
tions among the calleges and Uni- 
yersities of the country to determine 
the courses that will be offered dur- 
ing the summer of 1959 which have a 
special interest for Advisers to stu- 
dent publications. Included are work- 
shops and other sessions in which 
students may (participate alone or 
with their Advisers. The starred (*) 
listings indicate Workshops or Insti- 
tutes. 

The list follows: 

ARKANSAS 


HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
June 11 - July 6; s 
Eng. 334—Supervision of School Publica- 
tions 
ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE,, Conway, Ark 
June 1 - July 3; 
Jour. 435—Directing School Publications 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 
June 1 - July 10; 
423.3—Supervision of School Publications 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, 
Arizona 
June 8 - July10;July 13-July 24; Aug. 17- 
27 [Post Session] 
Jour. 581—The Newspaper and the Public 
School—First Term 
Journ. 580w Photography and the School— 
Second Term 
*Jour. 582w—High 
Workshop—Aug. 


CALIFORNIA 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 22-August 1 
*025 Newspaper Workshop for High School 
Students 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
June 22-July 31 
Jour. s102.1-4—Newspaper Staff Course 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, San Jose, 
Calif. 
June 22 - July 31 
*Jour. 263S—School Publications Workshop 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Stanford, Calif- 
June 22 - August 15 
Educ 285—Curriculum and Instruction in 
Secondary School Journalistic Writing 


COLORADO 


Pee STATE COLLEGE, 
olo. 
June 27 - August 21 
Eng. 201—Journalism—The School 
paper and Annual 
— OF COLORADO, 
olo. 
June 12-July 17; July 20-August 21 
U. Jour. s410-2—Journalistic Techniques 
U. Jour. s531-2—High School Newspaper 
Production 
U. Jour. $533.2—High School 
Production 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C 
June 29 - August 7; 
Supervision of School Publications 
Contemporary Journalism 

“Journalism Institute for High School 

Students—June 29 - July 24 

Yearbook Short Course—June 25 - 27 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

*School Press Institute, June 14 - 27 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, Gainsville, Fla. 
June 15 - 20 

*High School Press Institute 


GEORGIA 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, Athens, Ga. 
June 15 . July 22; July 27 - August 20 


Flagstaff, 


School Publications 
17-27—Third Term 


Greely, 


News- 


Boulder, 


Yearbook 
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Jour. 566—Journalism 
School 


IDAHO 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, Moscow, Idaho 
June 16 - August 7 
*Jour. 175—School Publications Workshop 
[June 16 - 26] 
ILLINOIS 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Car- 
bondale, Ill 
June 22 - August 13 
421—School Publications 
422—Teaching High School Journalism 
*Summer Workshop for High School Soph- 
omores and Juniors.—[July5-August 1] 
MEDILL SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
June 23 - August 1; June 23 - August 15; 
{6 or 8 weeks courses] 
Jour. C19—Supervision of School 
cations—[6 weeks] 
Jour. C13—Principles of Photography [8 
weeks] 
Jour. C11—Newspaper 
Typography [8 weeks] 
Jour. C20—Reporting—[8 weeks] 
Jour. C21—Copyreading [8 weeks] 


INDIANA 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
Dame, Ind. 
June 22 - July 10; July 13 - July 31 [re- 


in the Secondary 


Publi- 


and Magazine 


Notre 


peat] 
201:1—Teaching Students How to Write 
for School Paper and Yearbook 
202:1—Designing the School Paper 
Yearbook 
231:2—Repeat of 201:1 
292-2—Repeat of 202:1 
BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Muncie, Ind. 
June 15 - July 17; July 20 - August 21 
Eng. 313-1—School Yearbook 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington, 
“High School Journalism Institute 
Students and Advisers] 
For Newspapers—June 28 - July 11; 
July 12 - July 25 
For Yearbooks—July 26 - August 8 


IOWA 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, lowa City, 
lowa 
June 17 - August 12 
*19:118—High School Advisers Workshop 
“Workshop in High School Publications 
[no credit] 
19:114—Newspaper in the Classroom of a 
Free Society 


MARYLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
Park, Md. 
June 22 - July 31 
Jour. 173—Scholastic Journalism 


MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 
June 22 - August 15 
W118 [School of Education D144] Teach- 
ing of Journalism and Supervision of 
High School Publications 
“28Cs School of Education 0146] Editorial 
Administration Workshop Seminar for 
Supervisors of High School Publications 


MINNESOTA 


CEMIDJI STATE COLLEGE, BemidjJi, Minn. 
June 8 - July 15 
Engl. 328—School 

blications 

MANKATO STATE COLLEGE, 
Minn. 

June 10 - July 17 
Jour. 281—Journalism Lab 
Jour. 381—School Publications 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapo- 

lis, Minn, 

June 15 - July 17 

J65 Graphic Arts Processes 

J150—Institutional Public Relations 

*J182—Supervision of School Publications 
—Workshop for Jour. Teachers and 
Advisers 

June 15 - June 26 only 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSISSIPP!| SOUTHERN COLLEGE, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 
June 5 - August 16 
157—Supervision of School Papers 
{first half of summer term] 
158—Yearbook Production 
[second half of summer term] 


anc 


Ind. 
(For 


College 


Newswriting and Pu- 


Mankato, 


MISSOURI 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE COL- 
LEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
June 29 - July 3 

*Eng. 143 X—Publications and Publicity 
Workshop 


MONTANA 


EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION, Billings, Mont. 
June 15 - August 14 
Eng. 261—Editorial and Feature Writing 
Eng. 461—School Publications 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, Misso- 
ula, Mont. 
June 15 - July 17 
Jour. 316—School Publications 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSI- 
TY, Las Vegas, New Mexico 
June 15 - July 17 
*312—Journalism Workshop 
334—High School Journalism and Publi- 
cations 
NEW MEXICO WESTERN COLLEGE. Sil- 
ver City, N. M. 
June 8 - July 31 
Jour. 401—Supervision of School 
cations 


NEW YORK 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
York 
August 17 - August 28 
News—175 G—Principles of High School 
Journalism 


OHIO 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, Athens, Ohio 
June 15 - July 17; July 20 - August 22 
Jour. 381—Research in Journalism [in- 
cludes High School Journalism] 
*Workshop on High School Publications— 
editors and advisers of high School 
publications 
[June 21 - 27 only] 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Ohio 
June 20 - August 28 
674—High School Journalism 


OREGON 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene, Ore. 
June 22 - August 14 
Jour. 455—Supervision of School Publi- 
cations 
*Western High School Press Institute— 
August 17 - 21 [School of Journalism] 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
University Park, Pa. 
June 29 - August 7 
Jour. 430—Supervision and Management 
of School Publications 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Brookings, S. D. 
June 15 - July 17 
Supervision of School Publications 
*Workshop for Advisers in School Publi- 

cations [July 20 - 25 only] 


TEXAS 
EAST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE, Com. 


merce, Texas 

June 3 - July 13; July 15 - August 25 

%429-529——-Workshop in School Publicity 
and Publications [First Term] 

515 Contemporary Problems of Journalism 

217-317 — Newspaper Making [Seconda 
Term 

SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, 

Dallas, Texas 

June 6 - July 17; July 18 - August 28 

J-68 [Ede 71-C]—Supervision of Publica- 
tions and Public Relations 


WASHINGTON 


EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 

EDUCATION, Cheney, Wash. 

June 15 - August 14 

490—Public School Journalism 
CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 

EDUCATION 

June 22 - August 21 

Eng. 365—High School Publications 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, 


Wash. 
June 22 - July 22 [a-term]; July 23- 
(Continued on Page 14) 


Publi- 


Syracuse, New 


Columbus, 


STATE COLLEGE, 


August 21 [b-term] 





Features of The Month... 


These features were selected by a 
committee of which Susie Tretow, Pre- 
sident, and Jo Rohrer, Vice-President 
of Alpha Phi Gamma, co-educational 
journalism fraternity, were co-chair- 
men. Both are members of the staff 
of the Lumberjack, Miss Tretow form- 
er editor and now feature writer, 
Miss Rohrer, reporter. Mr. Melvin 
Hutchinson is the Adviser. 


> 
Skiing Introduced Into Local 
Area By Scandinavian 
Ole Solberg, 1914-15 
By DEME MORALES 


“We used to ski down Observatory 
Hill and right into the small town of 
Flagstaff in those days,” recalled Ole 
Solberg, who came to the United States 
in 1910 from Skeien, Norway, and 
established his home in Flagstaff in 
1914. 


It is believed that in the winter of 
1914-15, skiing first came to the at- 
tention of Flagstaff citizens. 


The Coconino Sun of Feb. 5, 1915, 
stated that “With the big snows of the 
past few weeks comes an exhilarating 
pastime for young and old introduced 
into the country by sturdy, sport lov- 
ing people—the Swedes. The many 
delights of skieing (spelling used in 
article) are being experienced by many 
Flagstaff people this winter and the 
sport bids fair to remain with us as a 
regular winter sport.” 


Thus it seems that skiing was in- 
troduced and slowly became an en- 
tertaining pastime from that year on. 
As the years went by, those who did 
not mind the bruises and bone break- 
ing sustained in trying to master the 
art of skiing kept it alive, and in due 
time, many more followed to the point 
where it became a regular winter 
pastime. 


Students attending ASC in the mid- 
dle thirties also became interested and 
on weekends they would form small 
parties and trek to the nearby hills 
and slopes and try their luck at the 
winter sport. 

Aaron M. McCreary, of the physical 
education department, said skiers were 
at first skiing at Sheep Hill located 
about six miles northeast of town in 
the vicinity of the Townsend camp 
site. 

Mars Hill (also known as Obser- 
vatory Hill) was used in winter, but 
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mostly for sledding or tabogganing. 
As the skiing interest increased, skiers 
began to use a slope rising from Hart’s 
prairie. Later they moved two and 
one half miles further up. A cabin 
was built for the comfort of those 
seeking thrills on the snowy slopes 
and contributed greatly to the winter 
sport. The first lodge erected was 
completely destroyed by fire and when 
a new lodge was proposed, it was de- 
cided to build about a mile and a half 
further up the slope. This is now 
known as the Arizona Snow Bowl. 


Mr. Solberg stated that when he 
first started skiing there wasn’t a 
single ski in this town and there 
weren’t any sold for quite a few years. 
How did he get along if skis weren’t 
on sale? Simple, he went to the woods, 
got a few logs suitable for making skis, 
and carefully split them with the grain 
(this, he said, was very important) 
and shaped out the skis. The next 
thing he knew he and his brother Pete 
found themselves building a ski jump 
on the Observatory Hill slope. As they 
became known in town as skiers, they 
were asked to perform at skiing ex- 
hibitions. They did this, to the de- 


light of the audiences attracted by the 


sport which they had brought here 
from their country. 


FROM: The LUMBERJACK, Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff, Arizona. The 
L’Jack staff members chose this article 
as outstanding because its subject is 
an extremely popular one in the Flag- 
staff area and because it promoted 
friendly relations between the town 
and the college; it was published in 
the local paper, as well as the L’Jack. 

<> 


Violette Museum Houses 


Antiques Includes Missouri 


And World Items 
By SHELIA SHINN 


Unique antiquities, some irreplace- 
able, are words of Mrs. Wray Rieger, 
curator of the Violette Museum on the 
lower floor of Kirk Memorial. 

The east room, one of three in the 
museum, houses the war relics. Here 
a hand engraved suit of armor from 
Germany stands across from two civil 
war officers’ overcoats—one Union, 
the other Confederate. A large of- 
ficers’ hat is the museum’s only item 
from the Mexican insurrection. 

Stealing the attention from the re- 
minders of wartime is a Filipino ma- 


hogany table in the center of the 
room. According to Mrs. Rieger a. - 
most every visitor likes this tabe 
carved by Curz, leading carver of the 
Islands, from a solid block of wood. 
Its richly carved top depicts typical 
scenes from the life of a Filipino 
farmer. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Dizon gave the 
table to the College. Mr. Dizon was 
the first to receive a master’s degree 
here and is founder and president of 
Corregidor College in the Philippines. 

A massive officer’s field desk once 
owned by William Henry Harrison is 
considered to be the most irreplace- 
able article in the museum. Some 
wagon wheels, hand made from wood 
in 1845, would also be difficult to re- 
place, says Mrs. Rieger. 

A complete set of items used for 
spinning and weaving, including a flax 
hackle is on display in the largest 
room. Here, too, are ox yokes worn by 
the oxen bringing an early Adair 
County family from Pennsylvania in 
1850. There is a firkin, or flour bar- 
rel, used by one family for a hundred 
years. 

The ancestor of the modern pointed 
toe shoe is represented by a model of 
a medieval shoe. Its point is six inches 
long. Too, the proverbial “big wheel” 
is present, but it’s on an old bicycle 
known at “The Wheel.” 

Etchings of the campus as it was at 
first, pictures of the first four college 
presidents, and the hand bell which 
used to call classes together when the 
College was located in Memorial Park, 
spell out some of the School’s history. 

An exhibit of pioneer guns com- 
plete with their descriptions is dis- 
played in one of the halls. 

The museum itself is mainly Mis- 
souriana, meaning that it character- 
izes Missouri pioneer days. The mu- 
seum began as two collections, one 
formed by the Adair Historical So- 
ciety, and one owned by Dr. E. M. 
Violette. They were combined in 1905, 
and the items were kept in library 
rooms until 1917 when they were 
stored. They were again put on dis- 
play when Kirk Memorial was built. 

Mrs. Rieger has taken care of the 
entries since June and has gotten the 
museum in shape for visitors. It is 
open from 1-4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, but anyone who wishes to visit 
it at a different time can arrange for 
a tour with Mrs. Rieger. 

All of the items in the collection are 
gifts since the museum depends en- 
tirely on people’s generosity. 

FROM: THE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
INDEX, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 
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Three Aspects of 
Editorial Coverage 
(Continued from Page 3.) 


vertisers. This section must be 
as attractive, as well worth read- 
ing, as any in the book. Under- 
classmen who are good school 
citizens are used as models for 
pictorial advertisements. We feel 
that the ad section can and 
should be a really good exten- 
sion of the school life section of 
the book. 


. We agree that the yearbook 
exists first of all as an educa- 
tional device or project. There- 
fore, everyone in school should 
have as big a part in its pro- 
duction as possible. 


IN OUR WAY of working, the first 
section of the book is the last to go 
to press, except the index. It is not 
a case of “the first shall be last, 
and the last shall be first”, for we 
do not neglect the front section nor 
do we ever do it hastily. Rather it is 
all year a-planning; we let the year 
sort itself out so that we have the 
high points to work with in the nar- 
rative section. Then, too, with our 
type of theme, which must be a “na- 
tural”, never superimposed, anything 
we want to put into the front (or any 
other section, for that matter) will 
fit readily and be easily adaptable. 
We watch all summer for news, pic- 
tures of Birmingham High School stu- 
dents on trips, entering competitions, 
working at jobs, etc. All this is grist 
for our mill! 


We often follow this same wait- 
and-watch policy for division pages. 
Thus they not only serve as a vehicle 
of the theme but also as a vital part 
of the section they introduce. For 
example, in the 1957 book we used our 
League and State Regional champion- 
ship cross country team as photo- 
graphic material for our sports di- 
vision page. We had budgeted cross 
country only two pages in the sec- 
tion. By using the team picture in 
a special arrangement on the division 
page, we honored the champions and 
gained two pages for them without 
re-assigning any of the page budgets 
in the sports section. 

Sometimes we use pictures that we 
have helped plan for other purposes, 
especially if it turns out that the 
other “purpose” is one that we would 
want to show in the yearbook front 
Section. Last fall, The Eastern Michi- 
8an Conference of Student Councils 
Met at our school. Naturally, this 
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event was important enough to merit 
a spot in the book if for no other rea- 
son than that it meets here only 
once in six years. But the theme 
our Student Congress had adopted 
for the meeting was the motto of the 
American Field Service, “Walk to- 
gether, talk together, O ye people of 
the earth. Then and only then shall 
ye have peace”. It fit into the nar- 
rative device used for the front sec- 
tion of the book, the point of view 
of our foreign exchange students. The 
picture showed our two visitors, the 
two local students who had lived 
abroad during the summer under the 
AFS plan, and the Student Congress 
chairman of our local AFS project; 
hand in hand they were running gaily 
down a campus walk. The picture 
was used not only for the Conference 
program and the yearbook, but also 
by the American Field Service for its 
booklet that had worldwide circula- 
tion. 


LL SUMMER the juniors stored 

paper for their big drive that was 
to be made soon after the start of 
school. The kickoff was a street dance 
a block long, with everyone welcome 
who brought a big bundle of old news- 
papers as price of admission the night 
after Field Day. On Saturday a house- 
to-house canvass located more paper. 
Aitogether more than 45 tons of paper 
were collected and brought to the 
school parking lot. There, big moving 
vans donated by interested dads, pick- 
ed up the paper, loaded by 500 juniors, 
and transported it to a warehouse 
in Detroit. We got the picture—and 
turned it into a $50 advertisement 
without using a page in the ad sec- 
tion proper nor fooling anyone with 
last-word ad copy. 

At Christmas time the sophomores 
made over $2,500 selling candy, near- 
ly three tons of it. A student on the 
school newspaper had been assigned 
a feature story on the candy sales, 


which he was to illustrate with pho-. 


tographs. The candy company had 
said it would take five panel trucks 
to deliver the candy to the school, 
and finally it was brought in an enor 
muos freight truck. The yearbook 
staff planned pictures at every in- 
teresting point: the unloading, the 
several stations, the top salesman 
(who had sold 77 pounds) the distrib- 
utors, the homeroom captains, dozens 
of others. 


Some of the photographs were used 
in the front section as the sophomore’s 
biggest project. Some made good 
panel-breakers in the sophomore 
homeroom section. In the end, the 


truck unloading made the best picture. 
Because it carried the company name 
very prominently, it, too, became a 
$50 ad, again in the front section of 
the book. Incidentally, the company 
liked the picture and ad so well that 
this year it asked permission to use 
the picture and Piper copy for its 
Christmas sales brochure. Also, in- 
cidentally, the student reporter-pho- 
tographer won a gold key for his story 
in the journalism contest sponsored 
by the Detroit News. 


In our opening section, we thought 
it would be fun and different to see 
our school through the eyes of our 
foreign exchange students, get a fresh, 
new point of view. So we interviewed 
all three and planned related pictures 
that also tied in with the life of the 
school for the year. We invited our 
two students who had spent the sum- 
mer in Europe to let us scan their 
scrapbooks, where we found ourselves 
lucky. Some of the pictures that had 
been taken with the Polaroid camera 
were copied for us by our photo- 
grapher. 


N OUR SCHOOL it has never beer 

any fight to get school work into 
the yearbook. Our staffs have always 
felt that it belongs. Here, as in Field 
Day, homerooms, Iowa Tests, there is 
100 per cent participation. We have ex- 
cellent relations with our teachers, and 
the very best of co-operation of our 
administration. Early in the school 
year, staff members contact teachers 
to learn if there is any special activity 
or project or time for which they 
would like the photographer sched- 
uled. Occasionally we are told just 
to spot what we want in a class. Or 
the teacher sets up an activity using 
a group of students who deserve to 
be honored. Or they may say that 
later in the year a group of French 
plays will be given, etc. This year 
outstandingly superior mathematics 
students were asked to be in the pic- 
ture using a surveyor’s transit. All 
suggestions are carefully listed by 
staff members and used in planning 
the section. 


For the days when our contract 
photographer can be with us, we set 
up a very tight schedule, usually a 
picture every ten minutes, at least. 
Teachers are notified by means of ap- 
pointment slips the day before and 
the day of the scheduled pictures. 
Along with the photographer go two 
or three staff members, always ones 
who have helped plan the pictures. It 
is their job to see that the picture is 
taken as planned for the page or 
spread layout. The staff helpers also 
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see that identification sheets are filled 
out by the people in the picture, with 
identification required for every pic- 
ture with more than one person in it! 
Not only is identification taken care 
of by this means; spelling is also more 
likely to be correct. 

In securing full coverage, we try to 
make sure that every department is 
well represented but that the same 
teacher’s classes are not used year 
after year if there are several teachers 
in the department. 


HE LARGER the school, the more 
group pictures will be necessary, 
but action shots of a few are not con- 
sidered acceptable substitutes for pic- 
tures of the entire group; action shots 
in addition are very desirable. We feel 
that everyone has a right to be in the 
book. If that means many groups, 
then many groups it is. Who wants 
a book when he isn’t in it. nor are any 
of his friends? This is also poor eco- 
nomics! Homeroom, teams, band, play 
casts, staffs, should picture everyone. 
Teachers we show with their de- 
partments and usually also with their 
extra-curricular activities. With near- 
ly 100 teachers, we could not possibly 
show all with hobbies, in action, etc. 
Besides, in a larger school many stu- 
dents never have some of the teachers, 
never know them at all. It would use 
up the whole book to make students 
feel acquainted with all, and it would 
not interest anyone very much! After 
all, whose book is this? With 1700 stu- 
dents and nearly 200 teachers, clerks, 
administrators, custodians, cooks, etc., 
etc., our book would have to be many 
times its present size! 

After school is NOT a good time to 
take pictures if everyone is to have a 
chance to be in the book. Most stu- 
dents are commuters nowadays. If 
they stay to be in pictures, they may 
have a ten-mile walk home or have 
to hitchhike in a blizzard. Teachers 
suggest pictures, let themselves be in- 
convenienced a little, help check 
idents to catch the occasional wise 
guy. We want students to feel the 
yearbook and newspaper are their 
publications, just as the band is their 
band, the athletic teams are their 
teams, etc. So we ask students to sug- 
gest pictures for any and all sections 
of the book, to bring in pictures of 
their summer activities. 


N ALL SECTIONS of the book we 

try to use in pictures (and conse- 
quently in copy) the students who de- 
serve to be in those particular pictures. 
For example, the boy with the but- 
terfly net had the biggest and best in- 
sect collection. The boy with the movie 
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film gave up his lunch hour every day 
for two weeks to run football movies 
during the one-and-one-half hour 
lunch period to make money for his 
homeroom for the American Field 
Service fund. The Matistas, popular 
Calypso group, appeared not only in 
many programs in our own school, for 
AFS, charity, etc. but also for other 
schools. 

Staff pictures are always taken after 
school so that the people who really 
work are able to be in them, not just 
those along for the ride — or to get 
in the pictures! As the staff is used 
to working every night, all have long- 
standing arrangements about getting 
home, such as riding clubs, etc. 

Our advertising section is regarded 
as an extension of our school life sec- 
tion. All advertising is pictorial, and 
nearly every one has its own cutline. 
All of these pictures (except in 1958 
book) are student photography. That 
is, all but the pictures used in ad- 
vertisements of the Big Three, Chrys- 
ler, Ford and General Motors. We 
plan ALL advertising pictures in which 
our students appear, including those 
for the Big Three. Most of the plan- 
ning is done in Journalism 1 and 2, 
again with everything wide open, 
everyone in school invited and free to 
suggest, help plan. Here again we 
apply our fundamental principles, 
especially that everyone in ad pictures 
be a good school citizen. Ad pictures 
have to be planned and taken quite 
late because of new models, styles, etc. 
We plan exactly what the picture will 
be, who will be in it, when and where 
it will be taken. In 1937, too many pic- 
tures were taken in stores. Here back- 
grounds are too busy and pictures 
usually not satisfactory. Most pic- 
tures must be taken after school or 
Saturdays. 

For all ad pictures, release slips 
MUST be insisted upon. They give 
permission for the photograph to be 
used in advertising, protecting adver- 
tiser, photographer, and publications. 
Also we ask boys who are pictured 
wearing athletic sweaters (in ads) to 
sign notarized statements assertting 
that they did not receive compensa- 
tion for appearing in the ad as an 
athlete. This protects boys and school 
against charges of “professionalism”’. 


When Pat Thornton of the Louisville, 

Ky., Male and Girls High School re- 
turned from the CSPA Convention 
with the Advertising Contest plaque 
for her school, the local Advertising 
Club gave her a big luncheon and a 
Citation. Newspapers went all out to 
celebrate the event. 


Summer Fellowships 
Granted To 10 Advisers 


(Continued from Page 5.) 


DUBUQUE — Ned Ratekin, 2133 Garfield 
Street, Dubuque, lowa. Dubuque Senior 
High School. — State University of lowa, 


KANSAS 


KANSAS CITY — Mrs. Martha Richards, 
175 South 18th Street, Kansas City, Kan. 
Washington High School, Bethel, Kan. — 
University of Minnesota. 


KENTUCKY 


COVINGTON — Sister Margaret Maria Coon, 
7th and Greenup Streets, Covington, Ky, 
La Salette Academy, Covington. — Mar. 
quette University. 

CUMBERLAND — Mrs. Gene Saylo;, 2i9 
A Field Street, Cumberland, Ky. Cum. 
berland High School. — [College unde. 
cided]. 


LOUISIANA 


METAIRIE — Mrs. Amelia P. Clarke, 480 
North Line, Metairie, La. John McDo. 
nogh Senior High School, New Orleans.— 
University of Tennessee. 

SHREVEPORT — Miss Betty Lynn Harrel, 
517 Stephenson, Shreveport, La. Byrd 
High School, Shreveport. — Northwestern 
University. > 

SHREVEPORT — Miss De Lane Smith, 235 
Patton, Shreveport, La. Fair Park High 
School, Shreveport. — Louisiana State 
University. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE — Sister Mary Leone Shee- 
han, 901 Aisquith Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Institute of Notre Dame, Baltimore. — 
Notre Dame University. 

CUMBERLAND — Miss Peggy Sterbutzel, 
103 Washingtin Street, Cumberland, Md. 
Valley High School, Lonaconing, Md. — 
University of Missouri. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MILTON — Sister M. Ina, Motherhouse, 444 
Central Street, Milton, Miss. Fontbonne 
Academy, Milton. — Marquette Univer. 


sity. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD — John P. Gaffney, 
Jr., 62 Paulson Drive, West Springfield, 
Mass, West Springfield High School. - 
University of Colorado. 

WINCHESTER — Mother Winifred Behlen, 
Marycliff Academy, Winchester, Mass— 
Catholic University. 

WORCESTER — Sister Agnes Claire Fitz- 
patrick, 425 Salisbury Street, Worcester, 
Mass. Notre Dame Academy, Worcester. 
— St. Bonaventure University. 


MICHIGAN 


CARSON CITY — David L. Braendie, Car- 
son City, Mich. Carson City High School. 
— Michigan State University. 

DETROIT — Frederick T. Bruflodt, 509! 
Bedford, Detroit, Mich. Southeastern High 
School, 3080 Fairview, Detroit. — Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

LINCOLN PARK — John F. McNamara, 
1810 Philomene, Lincoln Park, Mich. Lin- 
colin Park High School. — University of 
Michigan. 


MINNESOTA 


CASS LAKE — Frank S. Strle, Box 404, 
Cass Lake, Minn. Cass Lake High School. 
— University of Minnesota. " 

FOREST LAKE — Paul B. Rafferty, 908 
S. E. Third Street, Forest Lake, Minn. 
Forest Lake High School. — Universi 
of Minnesota. 

HOPKINS — Carl Towley, 246 Sixth Avenue 
No., Hopkins, Minn Hopkins Senior High 
School. — University of Minnesota. 

MARSHALL — Howard W. Lushmer 
509'//. West Lyon Street, Marshall, Minn. 
Marshall Public High School. — Univer: 
sity of Minnesota. : 

ST CLOUD — Donald N. Nelson, 2139 First 
Street So., St. Cloud, Minn. Technical 
High School, St. Cloud — University of 
Minnesota. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI! — Brother Gerard Joseph Hage 
mann, 900 Hopkins Boulevard, Biloxi, 
Miss. Notre Dame High School, Biloxt— 
San Jose State College. 

PONTOTOC — A. Wayne Jackson, Route 
5, Pontotoc, Miss Pontotoc High School 
— University of Missouri. 


MONTANA 


BILLINGS — Sister Mary Leonilla Brink- 
man, 216 No. 31st Street, Billings, Mont 
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Central Catholic High School, 
Marquette University. 

MISSOULA — Mel A. Schell, 621 Edith 
Street, Missoula, Mont Missoula County 
High School. — University of Washing- 


ton. 
NEBRASKA 


— Miss Roberta Holt, 618 W. 
24th Street, Kearney, Nebr. Kearney 
High School. — University of Minnesota 

LINCOLN — Miss Hattie M. Steinberg, 3145 
South Street, Lincoln, Nebr. Lincoln 
Southeast High School. — University of 


Minnesota. 
NEVADA 


HAWTHORNE — Mrs. Mary Jones, Box 
1541, Hawthorne, Nevada. Mineral County 
High School, Hawthorne. — San Jose 
State College. 


NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE — Sister M. Ignatius Loyola, 15 
Howard Place, Bayonne, N. J. Holy Fa- 
mily Academy, Bayonne. — St. Bona- 
venture University. 

FREEHOLD — Rodney E. Sheratsky, 25 
Sheriff Street, Freehold, N. J. Freehold 
Regional High School. — Pennsylvania 
State University. 

MADISON — Sister Elizabeth Miriam, Ma- 
dison Avenue, Madison, N. J. Bayley- 
Ellard Regional High School, Madison,-— 
St. Bonaventure University. 

PERTH AMBOY — Philip J. Breslow, 259 
Water Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. Perth 
Amboy High School. — Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

PRINCETON — Lucien A. Bergeron, Jr., 
Box 271, Princeton, N. J. The Hun School 
of Princeton. — The University of Min- 
nesota. 

SOUTH ORANGE — Rev. Peter F. Lennon, 
Seton Hall Preparatory School, South 
Orange, N. J. — Notre Dame University. 


NEW MEXICO 


CLOVIS — Mrs. Jimmie Aliman, Route 1, 
Clovis, New Mexico. Texico High School, 
Texico New Mexico. — [College undecid- 
ed]. 


Billings,— 


KEARNE 


NEW YORK 


BAYPORT, L. Il. — Nicholas Maletta, 373 
Glenmore Lane, Bayport, L. |., N. Y. 
Bayport High School — [College undecid- 


ed}. 

BRONX, N.Y.C. — Donald Y. Rosenberg, 
1954 Monroe Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. Dodge 
Vocational High School, 189th Street, 
Bronx. — University of Colorado. 

BROOKLYN — Miss Alice G. Bantecas, 713 
E. 17th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Ocean Parkway and 
West Avenue, Brooklyn. — University 
of Wisconsin. 

BROOKLYN, Stuart A. Selby, 2067 28° 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The Wheatley 
School, Old Westbury, N. Y. — University 
of Wisconsin. 

BROOKLYN — Jacob C. Solovay, 303 Be- 
verly Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. Fort Hamil- 
ton High School, Brooklyn. — University 
of Colorado. 

LONG BEACH, L. |. — Harry Winzenried, 
142 East Market Street, Long Beach, L. I., 
N. Y. Malverne Senior High School, 
Malverne, L. I., N. YY. — New York Uni- 
versity. 

LONG ISLAND CITY — John L. Reilly, 
20-84 28th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Aviation High School, Queens Boulevard 
and 35th Street, Long Isiand City, N. Y. 
— St. Bonaventure University. 

NEW YORK CITY — Stephen Krupa, 275 
Fort Washington Avenue, New York, N. 
Y. Pascack Valley Regional High School, 
sedate, N. J. — University of Minne- 
sota. 

PEARL RIVER — Fred J. Brockmann, 72 
Lombardi Road, Pearl River, N. Y. Pearl 
River High School. — New York Uni- 
versity. 

PORT CHESTER — Miss Veronica V. Bro- 
phy, 24-A Read Street, Port Chester, N. 
Y. Port Chester Senior High School. — 
Syracuse University. 

WATERVILLE! — Paul F. Pierce, Water- 
ville, N. Y. Whitesboro Central High 
School, Whitesboro, N. — Syracuse 
University. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BELHAVEN — David Henderson, 211 Old 
County Road, Belhaven, N. C. Belhaven 
High School. — [College undecided]. 

CHARLOTTE — Mrs. Barbara W. Davis, 
2518 LaSalle Steet, Charlotte, N. C. West 
Charlotte High School. — Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

HICKORY — Mrs. Burch [Genella] Allison, 
228 Third Avenue S. E., Hickory, N. C. 
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Hickory High School. — 
Tennessee. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


MINOT — Erling G. Fugelso, 414 2na Street, 
S. E., Minot, N. D. Rugby High School, 
Rygby, N. D. — South Dakota State 


College. 
OHIO 


CUYAHOGA FALLS — James M. Waick- 
man, 354 Roosevelt Avenue, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. University High School, Kent, 
Ohio. — University of Minnesota. 

CLEVELAND — Miss Margaret Ann Mc 
Ginty, 13809 Clifford, Cleveland, Ohio. 
West Technical Senior High School. — 
Northwestern University. 

COLUMBUS — Miss Roberta Jeanne Fry, 
2057 Ridgeview Road, Columbus, Ohio. 
Upper Arlington Senior High School, Co- 
lumbus. — University of Colorado. 

DAYTON—David L. Williams, Jr., 3070 Ni- 
cholas Road, Dayton, Ohio. Dunbar High 
School, Dayton. — Ohio State University. 

NORWALK—Kendall L. Falke, 169 W. Main 
Street, Norwalk, Ohio. Norwalk High 
School. — Syracuse University. 


OKLAHOMA 


PAULS VALLEY — Mrs. Virginia Long, 
Routd 1, Pauls Valley, Okla. Pauls Valley 
High School. — Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity. 


University of 


OREGON 


HEPPNER — Mrs. Margaret Kirk, Bo 481, 
Heppner, Oregon. Heppner High School.— 
[College undecided]. 

MORO — Mrs. Doris K. Hampton, Moro, 
Oregon. Sherman County High School, 
oro. — University of Oregon. 

NEWPORT — William A. Lockeby, 933 
Bradshaw, Newport, Ore. Newport High 
School. — University of Oregon. 

PORTLAND — Dick Sanders, 7532 N. E. 
Pacific, Portland, Ore. Sherwood Union 
High School, Sherwood, Ore. — Port- 
land Summer Session. 

SUTHERLIN — Mrs. Fern Blocher, Su- 
therlin, Ore. Sutherlin High School. — 
University of Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


INDIANA — David Jones, 240 Church Ave- 
nue, Rose Terrace, Indiana, Pa. Indiana 
Joint High School. — Pennsylvania State 
University. 

MEYERSDALE — Miss Mirriam M. Bird, 
Box 188, Meyersdale, Pa. Meyersdale Joint 
High School. — Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

McSHERRYSTOWN — Sister Bernardine 
Marie, St. Josephs Academy, McSherrys- 
town, Pa. Delone Catholic High School, 
McSherrystown. — St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity. 

OSCEOLA MILLS — Donald L. Lane, 112 
Kate Street, Osceola Mills, Pa. Phillips- 
burg-Osceola Area Senior High School, 
Philipsburg, Pa. — Pennsylvania State 
University. 

PHILADELPHIA — Gerald E. Klein, 5883 
E. Roosevelt Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Rowland 
and Ryan Avenue, Philadelphia. — Long 
Beach State College. 

SOMERSET — Mrs. Emma Shafer Hay, R. 
D. 2, Somerset, Pa. Somerset Joint High 
School. — Pennsylvania State University. 

YORK — Mrs. Rebecca L. Metzler, 3010 
West Market Street, York, Pa. William 
Penn Senior High School, Lork. — Penn- 
sylvania State University. 


RHODE ISLAND 


CUMBERLAND — William J. Wallace, 20 
Greenfield Road, Cumberland, R. |. Tol- 
man Senior High School, Pawtucket, R. 
1. — Syracuse University. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


MT. VERNON — Mrs. Maxine Wiseman, 
Mt. Vernon, S. D. Mt. Vernon High 
School. — South Dakota State College. 

QUINN—Larry Kay Tennyson, Quinn, s. D. 
Quinn Public School. South Dakota State 
College. 

SIOUX FALLS — Sister M. Amanda Ely, 
702 W. 5th Street, Sioux Falis, S. D. 
Cathedral High School, Sioux Falls. — 
Marquette University. 


TENNESSEE 


NASHVILLE — Sister Mary Amora, 2021 
21st Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. St. Ber- 
nard Academy, Nashville. — Marquette 


University. 
TEXAS 


FORT WORTH — Kerven W. Carter, Jr., 
5736 Diaz Street, Forth Worth, Texas. 
Dunbar Junior-Senior High School, Fort 
Worth. — University of Wyoming. 


HOUSTON — James B. Armstrong, 1529 
Lombardy Drive, Houston, Texas. S. F. 
Austin Senior High School, Houston. — 
University of Houston. 

HOUSTON — Roy E. Kramer, 7607 Hem- 
lock, Houston, Texas. Lutheran /High 
School, Houston. — University of lowa. 

HOUSTON — Mrs Helen Schmiech, 506 
Dell Court Street, Houston, Texas, Sam 
Houston Senior High School, Houston. 
— University of Houston. 

SAN ANTONIO — Brother John Ulimer, 
1403 N. St. Marys, San Antonio, Texas. 
Central Catholic High School, San An- 
tonio. — Marquette University. 

SCHULENBURG — I. E, Clark, Box 246, 
Schulenburg, Texas, Schulenburg High 
School. — University of Minnesota. 

WESLACO — Mrs Joyce Keeton Ammer- 
man, 710 Tennessee, Weslaco, Texas. We- 
slaco High School. — University of Texas. 


UTAH 


AURORA — Voyle B. Sorensen, Aurora, 
Utah. Monticello High School, Monticello, 
Utah. — University of Colorado. 

PROVO — Phil James Herbert, 770 East 
820 North, Provo, Utah. Provo High 
School. — Brigham Young University. 

PROVO — Norman E. Lundell, 620 W 9 
North, Provo, Utah. Lehi High School, 
Lehi, Utah. — Brigham Young Univer- 
sity. 


VIRGINIA 


Hugh David, 28 Cedar Lane, 
Bristol, Va. Tennessee High School, Bri- 
stol, Tenn. — University of Tennessee. 

LOUISA — Miss Virgie B. Deal, Box 263, 
Louisa, Va. A. G. Richardson High School, 
Louisa, Va — South Dakota State Col- 
lege 


BRISTOL — 


WASHINGTON 


ABERDEEN — Miss Elizabeth Yates, 2005 
W. 5th, Aberdeen, Wash. Weatherwax 
School, Aberdeen. — [College undecided]. 

CHEHALIS, — Chester N. Cooke, 1301 Al- 
fred Street, Chehalis, Wash. W. F. West 
High School, Chehalis. — University of 
Washington. 

SEATTLE — Tom €E. Sheehan, 915 16th 
Street, No., Seattle, Wash. Meany Junior 
High School, Seattle. — University of 
Washington. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD — Paul L. Watkins, 323 Jones 
Street, Bluefield, W. Va. Park Central 
High School, Bluefield — West Virginia 
University. 

OAK HILL — 
112 Lively Avenue, Oak Hill, W. 
Mount Hope High School, Mount Hope, 
W. Va. — University of Wisconsin. 


WISCONSIN 


AUGUSTA — Kenneth D. Steadman, Augu- 
sta, Wisc. Augusta High School. — Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

EAU CLAIR — Mrs. Mary Martin, 416 West 
Grant, Eau Clair, Wis. Altoona High 
School, Altoona, Wisc. — University of 
Wisconsin. 

MARSHFIELD — Sister Mary Samuel, 510 
Columbus Avenue, Marshfield, Wisc. Co- 
lumbus High School, Marshfield. — Notre 
Dame University. 

MILWAUKEE — Sister M. Benilda, 530 
West Mitchell Street, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Notre Dame High School, Milwaukee — 
Marquette University. 

MILWAUKEE — Norman J. Gavin, 2115 So. 
10th Street, Milwaukee, Wisc. South 
Division High School, Milwaukee. — Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

OSHKOSH — Miss Margaret Gorr, 1216 
Jefferson Street, Oshkosh, Wisc. Ashland 
High School, Ashland, Wisc. — Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

SOUTH MILWAUKEE — Miss Gorgelynn 
Schmidler, 1507 Fairview Avenue, South 
Milwaukee, Wisc., South Milwaukee High 
School. — University of Colorado. 


Miss Donna M. Fitzgerald, 
Va 


Tuition scholarships will be award- 
ed teachers, social workers and others 
for the twelve summer human rela- 
tions workshops to be conducted by 
the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews in various parts of 
the country this summer. Further in- 
formation may be had from the Na- 
tional Conference, 43 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N.Y. 





With The Press Associations... 


Julia Clifton, Norman High School, 
was elected president of the Oklahoma 
Interscholastic Press Association at 
the annual Convention held at the 
University of Oklahoma on March 6. 
OU journalism professors and stu- 
dents conducted a series of workshops 
in the morning sessions and in the 
afternoon the delegates attended lec- 
tures or covered campus beats for the 
Oklahoma Daily, the campus paper. 
A large number of the delegates saw 
their articles, stories and editorials 
appear in the Daily. Prof. John H. 


Casey conducted a panel for the ex- 
change of ideas between sponsors of 
the Future Journalists of America and 
high school journalism teachers. 


The OSP Bulletin for March reports 
on a matter that could seriously af- 
fect yearbook publishing in Oregon 
High Schools. At the request of the 
AFL-CIO, three representatives intro- 
duced a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that would have “all print- 
ing, binding and stationery work ... 
for any student body or activity fin- 
anced in whole or in part by public 
funds” performed within the state. 
Printing outside the state would be 
allowed if all bids for the work (with- 
in the state) are excessive and not 
reasonably competitive. Contracts out- 
side the state would have to be done 
in conformity with Oregon’s labor- 
laws and, what is new, under the con- 
ditions prevailing within the county 
where the bids are let. A large per- 
centage of Oregon’s yearbooks are 
now printed out of the state. Mention 
was made earlier this year of a re- 
quest for action of this nature at a 
meeting of Advisers in the fall. This 
proposal would make it mandatory for 
most schools to have their books 
printed within the state. The opinion 
of the Advisers in the fall was that 
they were willing provided the work 
and prices were favorable. They have 
found out, as all Advisers know, that 
things do not work out that way in 
every case. This could have implica- 
tions for school publications all over 
the country. With the May OSP 
Bulletin, it was learned that the bill 
had died in committee. Oregon’s 
school publications are being asked 
to participate in the celebration of 
the State’s Centennial year. Special 
issues of papers, themes in yearbooks, 
on the Centennia! will be considered. 
The best printed or offset high school 
newspaper, best duplicated high 


Twelve 


school newspaper, best grade school 
newspaper, and best yearbook, come 
in for plaques. 

PSPA NEWS for May, official journ- 
al of the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association, features the 1959 Con- 
test for newspapers, magazines and 
yearbooks with June 13 as the dead- 
line. Student writing may be sub- 
mitted in 19 categories for individual 
awards, with June 1 the deadline. 
Entry blanks for all Contests ac- 
companied the issue. Announcement 
of the awards will be made at the 
28th Convention to be held on Octo- 
ber 23-24 at Connellsville Joint Senior 
High School. 

High School Editor of the South 
Dakota High School Press Association 
states that 125 achievement certific- 
ates have been awarded to school jour- 
nalists in the state, and announces 
a June 1 deadline for newspapers, 
August 15 for spring delivery year- 
books, Sept. 15, for fall deliveries, for 
the respective Contests, with the 
awards to be made at the SDHSPA 
Convention October 24. Advisers have 
been asked to recomend editors to 
serve as an All-State staff to cover 
the press Convention and the South 
Dakota Education Conventions at 
Spearfish and Aberdeen in the fall. 

Upsala College, East Orange, N. J., 
was host to the eighth “edition” of 
Journalism Day on May 1 with ap- 
proximately 800 journalists of the 146 
member schools of the Scholastic 
Press Association of New Jeresy in 
attendance. 


The Catholic Publications Confer- 
ence covering the metropolitan area 
of New York, which has been func- 
tioning for 12 years, held its spring 
Moderator’s Conference on May 9 in 
Cathedral Girls’ High School, New 
York City. An autumn conference is 
held for both the student editors and 
moderators, the term for Advisers em- 
ployed in many Catholic schools. 

The Burbank, Okla., High School 
Pirate, a mimeographed newspaper in 
a school with a 50-100 student enrol- 
ment, won the Tulsa Press Club award 
for being the outstanding newspaper 
of 1959 in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas and Missouri at the 10th annual 
Press Day sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Tulsa on April 24. More than 


Coming Events 


6 Oct. — Seventh Anuual Conference 
for Yearbook Editors and Advisers, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, State Uni- 
versity. 

16-17 Oct. — 19th Anuual Short Course 
in Yearbook Production, Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

23-24 Oct. — 28th annual Convention, 
Pennsylvania School Press Associa- 
tion, Connellsville, Pa., Joint Senior 
High School. 

24 Oct. — Convention, South Dakota 
High School Press Association, State 
College, Brookings, S.D. 

13-14 Nov. — Annual Convention, 
Illinois State High School Press As- 
sociation, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

1960 

17-18-19 Mar. — 36th Annual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


500 delegates from 35 schools heard 
50 newspaper and broadcasting ex- 
perts who served on 14 panels and 
meetings to cover all phases of pub- 
lications work. 


Reading, Pa., Senior High School 
won top honors with 17 points in the 
15th annual Temple University Press 
Tournament held in Philadelphia on 


April 16 under the direction of Prof. § 


Joseph C. Carter. Reading earned 12 
points and a firsi place in the feature 
writing contest, 4 points as third place 
winner in news writing, and 1 point 
in radio news editing. 
the Tournament Plaque which may be 
held one year, or may be retained if 
won three times. The Tournament 
was attended by more than 350 stu- 
dents from 61 secondary schools in 
Maryland ,Delaware, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Journalistic Honor Ci- 
tations -were given at the luncheon by 
President Robert L. Johnson of Temple 
to the Press Photographers Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia “for consistently 
excellent interpretation of the news 
by its members in all pictorial media”, 
and Miss Catherine Bryson, Adviser, 
Blue and Gray Clarion, Pierre S. 
duPont High School, Wilmington, Del. 
“for the high quality of her educa- 
tional guidance as reflected in the 
long-time excellence of her students’ 
publication as a news medium”. Each 
year since 1949, one Adviser and one 
professional journalist has been s0 
(Continued on Page 14.) 
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CAMP JOURNALISM CONFERENCE COMING JULY 13 


OUNCILLORS and staff members 

of summer camp newspapers and 
magazines will meet at Camp Zakelo, 
Long Lake, Harrison, Maine, for a one- 
day Conference on July 13. This will 
be under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
Zak Zarakov, Director and Associate 
Director, respectively, of Camp Zakelo, 
assisted by Roy Zabierek, former Pre- 
sident of the Teachers College Divi- 
sion of the CSPA, now a teacher in 
the Newton, Mass., school system, and 
one of the Camp Councillors for the 
summer. 


This will be the second, in what is 
hoped to be an annual event in the 
camp schedule and is designed to fos- 
ter a greater interest in the news- 
papers, magazines and, in some cases, 
yearbooks, issued during the camping 
period. At the 1958 Conference, more 
than 100 people representing a large 
number of camps in Maine and New 
Hampshire, participated in the first 
conference of its kind. Invitations 
have been issued to all camps in north- 
ern New England to be represented at 
the 1959 gathering. Some camp direct- 
ors have already informed the spon- 
sors that they are making this a part 
of their camp tours and facilities have 
been made available for tenting and 
over-night stops for those desiring 
such accommodations. 


Since the 1958 meeting, a camp 
publications meeting was made a part 
of the 37th Annual Convention of the 
New England Camping Association in 
Boston on January 23-24 at which Dr. 
Joseph M. Murphy, CSPA Director, 
made the principal address. ‘Along 
Camper Newspaper Row” was a 
“cracker-barrel” session conducted by 
Mrs. Lillian Zarakov at the regional 
convention of the American Camping 
Association in Washington in the 
spring. An article in Camping Mag- 
dzine during recent months inspired 
a number of inquiries on how to im- 
prove these publications and another 
in School Activities spurred the tide. 

The Camp Zakelo Conference in 1958 
was addressed by a number of leading 
professional journalists and by Dr. 
Murphy, the CSPA Director. It is ex- 
pected that a panel of equally skilled 
personnel, including one of Maine’s 
leading cartoonists, will be on the 1959 
program. 

School publications Advisers and 
Staff members who have summer 
Camp connections and who desire to 
Participate in the July 13 Conference 
shou!'d communicate with Mrs. Lillian 
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Zarakov, 393 Clinton Road, Brookline 
46 Mass., or Camp Zakelo, Harrison, 
Maine. 


Why a Publishing Career? 


An offer of a $25 Savings Bond 
for a 250 word essay on “Why I Pre- 
fer Publishing As a Career” is offered 
by the Associated Lawyers Publishing 
Company submitted by a high school 
or college student between the ages 


of 16 and 30. The objective is to 
encourage young people to consider 
phases of the publishing industry as 
careers. The staff of the American 
Learned Publications Corporation will 
serve as judges. Ten additional prizes, 
books published by the ALPCO will be 
given for the next best essays. The 
deadline is 1 July 1959. Further in- 
formation may be had from the Asso- 
ciated Lawyers Publishing Company, 
140 Vassar Avenue, Newark 12, N. J. 
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Zakelo campers must eat! 





With The Press Associations... 
(Continued from Page 12.) 


honored. One addition to school press 
nomenclature was noted in the pro- 
gram for Advisers, namely, “Buzz 
Groups”. One such gathering dis- 
cussed, “Money, Money, Money” and 
the other, “Words, Words, Words”. 
Both are fruitful suggestions for an 
advisory gathering. 

At the suggestion of the Nassau 
(County, N. Y.) Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Hofstra College at Hemp- 
stead will offer a graduate course, 
Journalism 192, for 3 points credit 
on Tuesday evenings from 5 to 7:45 
p.m. beginning with the fall semester. 

The 32nd annual meeting of the 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation was held at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, on May 15 with 
approximately 1300 delegates in at- 
tendance. Sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, the Association 
is administered by Prof. John V. Field, 
the Director. In addition to the gen- 
eral sessions and the luncheon, where 
the special awards were announced, 
a series of sectional meetings de- 
voted to specific topics was held at 
11 a.m. and 2 p.m. lead by outstand- 
ing figures in school and professional 
journalism and related fields. In an 
Advisers session, Prof. Gretchen A. 
Kemp, director of the High School 
Journalism Institute at Indiana Uni- 
versity, reported on her extensive 
survey of the past year, “Scholastic 
Journalism, A Report From the Field”. 


The second annual Junior High 
School Press Conventoin of New York 
City was held at Joan of Arc Junior 
High School, Manhattan, on May 6 
with 500 students and Advisers from 
125 City schools in attendance. A 
series of panels touched upon the 
problems associated with the pub- 
lications in New York City schools 
including one for Advisers in which 
CSPA Director, Joseph M. Murphy, 
was a participant. 

The 2ist annual Northwestern Ohio 
District Journalism Association’s High 
School Journalism Day was attended 
by approximately 1000 editors and Ad- 
visers on May 2 at Bowling Green, 
Ohio, State University. Paul Schrader, 
Director of News, presented the Writ- 
ing Contest Awards sponsored by the 
Toledo Blade at the opening session 
which was followed by a series of 
discussion meetings on a variety of 


Fourteen 


Spearate luncheons for stu- 
dents and Advisers were held in the 
beautiful new Union Building, ; the 
Avisers concluding with a business 


topics. 


meeting. The afternoon session was 
addressed by Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
CSPA Director, and Convention Chair- 
man, Prof. Donald C. Peterson pre- 
sented the publications awards at the 
conclusion of the session. 

The York-Adams (Counties) Press 
Association, one of the oldest and 
most active regional press groups in 
the country, held its 30th anniver- 
sary gathering in Northeastern High 
School, Manchester, Pa., on April 13. 
At the opening meeting, J. Kenneth 
Snyder, Headmaster of York, Pa., 
Country Day School, and who had 
served as president of the Associa- 
tion for 24 years, paid tribute to one 


of the founders, 
Greenwalt. 

Jersey Scholastic Editor states tnat 
the Parsippany-Troy, N. J., Board of 
Education, which had a policy of not 
allowing students to solicit adverti- 
sing for their publications, has been 
questioned by a Board member. He 
stated that the yearbook had been 
running into hard times because they 
cannot get outside (advertising) help 
to pay expenses. He felt the cost 
should not be borne by the taxpayer, 
that it should be self-supporting. The 
yearbook, the first to be issued by the 
school, was to be paid out of sub- 
scriptions. The original price was to 
be $5 but this has been raised 
“upwards of $6” to meet the cost. 
The matter was referred to the Super- 
intendent. 


the late LamlLert 


News and Notes... 


Seniors of 1960 are being urged to 
start now on their scientific projects 
for the 19th annual “Science Talent 
Search” by the Sience Clubs of Amer- 
ica. Trips to Washington, a share 
in $34,250 Westinghouse Scholar- 
ships and Awards, and recommenda- 
tion for admission and support in col- 
lege are the rewards. The examina- 
tion comes next December. Informa- 
tion may be had from Science Clubs 
of America, 1719 N. Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Miss Lou Bunce, former Adviser to 
Highland Fling, Highland Park, N. J., 
High School, CSPA Gold Key, 1950, 
begins her fourth and last year be- 
fore retirement as a member of the 
English Dept., Post College of Long 
Island University, next September. 
She now lives at Centerport, L.L., 
N.Y. 


Nine top-ranking candidates out of 
197 applicants were awarded scholar- 
ships by the National Scholarship 
Trust Fund of the Educational Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry this 
month. Recipients were graduating 
from high school this year and had 
demontrated a desire to make the 
printing industry their life work. 
Scholastic achievements, school and 
community leadership and a decision 
long before they were to be graduated 
from high school that they wanted 
to make printing a career, were de- 
termining factors in their choice. 
They will pursue undergraduate stu- 
dies in printing management and en- 


gineering in college. Scholarships 
were granted also to 20 printing teach- 
ers to attend the 34th Annual Con- 
ference on Printing Education of the 
International Graphic Arts Education 
Association at the University of Col- 


orado from July 19 to 24 this sum- | 


mer. 


“Questions and Answers about Ad- 
vertising”, a folder touching upon the 
usual questions relating to the field, 
has been issued by the Advertising 
Federation of America, 250 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. Copies may 
be had upon application. 


1959 Summer Offerings 


In| School Journalism 
(Continued from Page 1.) 


375Ja—Teachers’ Course in Journalism 
*300 a or b—Laboratory Work on Univ- 
ersity ‘Daily’ 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM, Morgantown, W. Va. 
July 20 - August 26 
Jour. 215—High School Journalism 

WISCONSIN 

WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE at 
Claire, Wisc. 

June 15 - July 24 
1—Introduction to Journalism 
100—High School Journalism 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison, 
Wisc. 

June 22 - July 17 
Jour| 191—Teaching High School Journal- 
ism and Supervision of School Publi- 


Eau 


cations 
WYOMING 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, Laramie. 
yo. 
June 15 - July 17 


680D0—Supervision on the School Year- 
book 
681D—Supervision of the H. S. Newspaper 
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The March of Books . 





TELEVISION 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, School of Journalism, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


TELEVISION AND RADIO AN- 
NOUNCING. By Stuart W. Hyde. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin. 451 pp. 


The announcer is indispensable in 
television and radio. Yet there is no 
foolproof formula for the manufacture 
of announcers. Those who are suc- 
cessful today have not the uniform 
care and feeding one might suppose. 

Yet because so much is expected of 
the announcer, his education should 
not be haphazard. He may need a 
general education with emphasis on 
the social sciences or humanities. Yet 
he needs specializa- 
tion in speech, mu- 
sic, or journalism. 

Major topics cov- 
ered in this textbook 
are: the role of the 
announcer, princip- 
les of communica- 
tion, the technical 
side, international 
phonetic alphabet, 
foreign pronuncia- 
tion, voice and dic- 
tion, commercial an- 
nouncements, newscasting and ana- 
lysis, the disc jockey, interviewing, 
sportscasting, dramatic narrative and 
documentary. Considerable space is 
devoted to suggested practice activi- 
ties. 

Perhaps too many announcers at- 
tempt to do too many things. They 
read news as well as commercials, re- 
port on records as well as sports. 
Without the proper training, no an- 
nouncer should present the news or 
attempt to analyze it. 

This is a very satisfactory book 
for the beginner. It will be essential 
for the student to apply the principles 
as well as to know them. Without 
doubt, there is a great need for an- 
nouncers who master the principles 
of announcing so effectively present- 
ed by the author. 


TELEVISION AND RADIO WRIT- 
ING By Stanley Field. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 544 pp. $5. 


Do you want to write for radio and 
television? If so, here is a book for 
you, 

Yes, it covers the subject. It starts 
out ith general consideration in the 


Dean Campbell 
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first six chapters. Then it devotes 
six more to non-dramatic continuity, 
eight to drama, four to special types, 
two copyrights and markets. There 
are assignments, a glossary, a biblio- 
graphy. 

The author is well-qualified. He is 
chief of production, Radio and TV 
Branch, Troop Information Division, 
Department of the Army. He is a 
veteran writer. He teaches at Ameri- 
can University. 

Field’s book is well-written. It 
includes appropriate examples, and 
the book is typographically attractive. 

Though this book captures the sub- 
ject as well as any on the market, 
and better than the most, one signifi- 
cant question remains: have we really 
discovered the secret of writing for 
broadcast media? Have we developed 
a new form instead of an adapting 
forms for other media? These ques- 
tions will continue to nag the con- 
sumer as well as the reviewer. 

If the shows we see most of the 
time on television today are suc- 
cesses or failures because of their 
writing, then we haven’t learned much 
about writing for these media. Even 
the restrained viewer is nauseated by 
much that he views—so much so that 
if he were in his right mind he would 
turn his television set in for an electric 
dishwasher. 

To be fair, however, it is not the 
intent of this comment to belittle Mr. 
Field’s book — one which is sub- 
stantial as far as it goes. Indeed it is 
to be hoped that more professional 
writers for broadcast media will take 
heed and. write something that will 
make a television set into something 
more than an intellectual slop ma- 
chine. 


TELEVISION NEWS REPORTING. 
By the Staff of CBS News. New York: 
McGraw-Hlil. 182 pp. $5.75. 


Is television a miracle or a mon- 
ster? There have been many affirma- 
tive answers for each assumption. So 
far anyhow television is not the chief 
medium for news. 

Take a typical reporting textbook. 
Therein the reporter learns how to 
get and write news. In this manual 
much attention is given to pictures 


and film. Television writing encom- 
passes one chapter in twenty-two. 

This comment is made not as a 
criticism of television news coverage. 
It is made to stress fact that tele- 
vision is a new medium. Pioneer news- 
men for this medium have yet to 
capture foolproof formulas for pre- 
senting the news. 

This book is a manual, not a text- 
book. Hence, it does not go into full 
detail. It gives solid counsel as of the 
present. Whether television news 
coverage will develop beyond the ex- 
pectations of the authors remains to 
be seen. 

Today television news coverage on 
the whole is disappointing. To be 
sure, there are spectacular news stories 
on television. So far, however, even 
when television news coverage 
achieves the goals outlined by the 
authors, it still will not be the num- 
ber one news medium. 


THE AGE OF TELEVISION. By Leo 
Bogart. New York: Ungar. 367 pp. 
$6.50. 


Too many books have been written 
about television. Too many quickies. 
Too many thin studies, often casual, 
subjective, impressionistic. Too many 
that say too little and take too long 
to do that. 


THE AGE OF TELEVISION is not 
such a book. It is one of the most 
fascinating and penetrating studies 
of television today. It reports the 
state of television in midcentury 
America. 

Television is one of the popular 
arts. The average person views tele- 
vision two and three tenths hours a 
day, perhaps more. The content of 
his viewing varies, of course, but he 
probably looks at TV news less than 
ten minutes a day. 

How has TV affected reading, 
movies, the spectator sports? The 
author summarizes the data now 
available on these subjects. He notes 
what TV has done to advertising and 
also its political effects. 

What of the future? Color televi- 
sion, pay television, international 
television, educational television will 
demand attention. Without sound re- 
search, the full possiblities of TV 
will not be achieved. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE. By Robert 
T. Holt. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. 249 pp. $5.00. 


The war for men’s minds never cea- 
ses. The communists’ campaign to con- 
quer and capture your mind and mine 
is at work twenty four hours a day 
every day of the year. It is at work 
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on every continent and in every corner 
of the world. 

True, Uncle Sam talks back. He 
doesn’t always do so as long or as 
loud as he should. Politicians who 
would save money instead of minds 
unwittingly ally themselves with the 
Reds of Russia. 


Fortunately Radio Free Europe is a 
nonofficial instrument of American 
policy. Congress can’t cut its funds. 
Its work goes on whether an election 
is in the offing or not. 

Holt has written a thoughtful and 
thorough book about Radio Free 
Europe, its origins; its purposes; its 
organization, personnel, and setting; 
its policies; its news, information, and 
research; its problems and its achieve- 
ments. 


A scholarly study, RADIO FREE 
EUROPE describes effectively the vital 
service performed by the Free Europe 
Committee. Its task is not done. 
Europe will not be free — nor man 
anywhere so long as communism 
spreads its lies. 


TELEVISION ADVERTISING. By 
Clark M. Agnew and Neil O’Brien. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 330 pp. 
$9.50. 


This new book is timely. Television 
still is so new that there are few books 


about it. Of these you could probably 
list with the fingers of one hand those 
that are worth reading. 

This book is authoritative. 
authors hold key positions in adver- 


The 


tising agencies. They know how to 
discuss “in a simple and nontechnical 
a manner as possible, comprehensive 
coverage of both theory and technique 
in television advertising.” 

This book is well-organized. It 
consists of eleven chapters presented 
in a unified and coherent pattern. 
In addition, the television advertising 
dictionary, references, and appendices 
provide useful material for the stu- 
dent. 

The main topics are: nature and 
purpose, sponsor, advertising agency, 
research, commercial writing, jingles, 
story boards, production basics, pro- 
duction particulars, use, future. 


This book is attractive. Well-bound, 
the book presents the text in two 
columns per page, making it easy to 
read the content. Display type is used 
effectively; so are illustrations. 

At the moment — because among 
other things it is up to date, Televi- 
sion Advertising probably is the best 
book available for the student or gen- 
eral reader, to say nothing of ad- 
vertising people who want a refresher. 
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IMPACT OF A 4-H TELEVISION 
SERIES. By Paul J. Deutschmann 
and John T. McNelly. East Lansing: 
Communications Research Center. 

Early in 1958 the 4-H TV Electrical 
Club in cooperation with the Cooper- 
ative Extension Service of Michigan 
State University produced a thirteen- 
program series to introduce urban 
children to 4-H Club activities. 

Was this series effective? A tho- 
rough and comprehensive study shows 
that it was. This study presents the 
findings effectively. It also suggests 
how similar studies may be under- 
taken. 


THE 1958 APME BLUE BOOK. Re- 
port of the Continuing Study Com- 
mittee of APME. New York: Asso- 
ciated Press. 112 pp. 


This report for 1958 consists of se- 
venteen reports. They cover such 
topics as technical progress con- 
tent study, state circuits, sports, 
newsfeatures, writing, and news — 
foreign and domestic. 

Among the significant reports is 
that on personnel. It is constructive 
in that it shows that newspapers could 
do much more for schools of journal- 
ism and for high school journalists. 
So far relatively few newspapers do 
anything at all. 


HERBLOCK’S SPECIAL FOR TO- 
DAY. By Herbert Block. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. 255 pp. $3.95. 


Herbert Block’s third book is a col- 
lection of his cartoons plus his com- 
ment on the issues which produced 
them. Twice a Pulitzer prize for his 
cartoons, Block also is a trenchant 
writer. 

In his eleven chapters he presents 
such topics as the time for Sputniks, 
in pursuit of the law, globe-trotting, 
and meanwhile, back to the Kremlin. 
His cartoons appear in 200 newspapers 
in the United States and abroad. 


READING IN SOCIAL PSYCHO- 
LOGY. Edited by Eleanor B. Macco- 
by, Theodore M. Newcomb, and Eugene 
L. Hartley. New York: Holt. 674 pp. 
$6.95. 


Two of the thirteen chapters of this 
excellent book are of special interest 
to journalists. One deals with lan- 
guage and stereotypes. The other con- 
cerns communication and opinion 
change. 

This book was prepared for the 
Committee on the Teaching of Social 
Psychology of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues. 
It is comprehensive, thorough, chal- 
lenging. 


Certainly the professional jou'n- 
alist should study social psycholozy. 
The teacher of journalism, of course, 
will find this set of readings an ex- 
cellent source. It will strenghten his 
understanding of the communication 
process. 


SUEZ AND AFTER: YEAR OF 
CRISIS. By Michael Adams. Boston: 
Beacon Press. 225 pp. $4.50. 


Michael Adams, Manchester Guar- 
dian correspondent, covered the Mid- 
dle East during the Suez crisis of 
1956. His book is an interpretation of 
the ideas, events, and conflicts in- 
volved in this collision. 


His book boils down to this: the 
West needs a consistent yet flexible 
policy in its relations with the Arab 
states. At times the West appears 
to have no policy at all—at least 
one that has been thought through 
carefully. 


The book is well-written—even live- 
ly at times. It is timely. It is ac- 
curate. It insists that the Arabs may 
have a point of view which deserves 
much more consideration than it has 
been given. 


SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. By Erwin F. Karner and 
Christobel M. Cordell. Portland: 
Walch, 209 pp. 


Designed for the beginner, this 
paper-bound guidebook surveys the 
problems of the journalism teacher 
and publications adviser. It con- 
sists of helpful hints for the latter, 
but offers little advice for the former. 
Though it is neither thorough nor 
comprehensive, it contains some 
guidance material based on the ex- 
perience of the writers. 


Approximately three-fourths of the 
space is devoted to the school news- 
paper, chiefly to editorial activities. 
The yearbook takes most of the rest 
of the space. About four pages deal 
with the magazine. Not all advisers will 
agree with the authors in their wil- 
lingness to publicize the activities of 
high school sororities and fraternities. 


More than 800 applications have 
been received for September enroll- 
ment in the New York School of Print- 
ing with accomodations limited to 
375. The New York Employing Printers 
Association has been active in publi- 
city and in the recruiting program. 
Ferdy J. Tagle, Chairman of the 
CSPA-IGAEA Typographical Contest 
Committee, is the Principal of the 
School which is in new quarters, the 
finest in the country, this year. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 


STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 


made in gold finish —— 


measuring one and one-eighth inches 


in diameter... 


to be engraved as you order with no 


additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 


for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75) Sport Writing for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75) Humor Hints for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Advertising in School Publications, 75c ($1.) 
Duplicated Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Official Style Book, 25c (35c) 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.25 (including Feder- 
al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00. (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.50 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Invites You 


To Enter Your Publication In The 


25th ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE AND CONTEST 


An annual rating by an experienced Board of Judges to give each Adviser and yearbook staff a clear 
and concise idea of the standing of their book by comparison with other books issued by similar schools. 


Each book is checked against the itemized 1,000 point scoring system as it appears in the 40-page 
“Yearbook Fundamentals.” The comments, suggestions and criticism are entered in the score book which 
is forwarded to the entrants after the announcements of ratings at the Annual Yearbook Conference. In 


addition to the list of items to be scored, the “Yearbook Fundamentals” carries explanatory text of ad- 
ditional value to both Advisers and staffs. 


Circulars and Entry Forms will be mailed on May 1. 


DEADLINE: July 1, 1959. RATINGS ANNOUNCED: October 16, 1959. 
For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCING the... 


Nineteenth Annual Short Course 


In 


YEARBOOK PRODUCTION 


to be held at 


Columbia University in the City of New York 


Friday and Saturday, October 16-17, 1959 


A series of meetings, discussions and clinics for staff and Advisers designed as a unified, progressive 
course in the organization, production and publishing of the yearbook. 

A concluding luncheon will be held on Saturday, October 17, at the Waldorf Astoria, featuring a speaker 
and a topic of outstanding importance in the yearbook field. 

Placings in the 1959 Critique and Contest will be announced on Friday, October 16. An exhibition of 
outstanding yearbooks will be held in the Rotunda of Low Memorial Library on the University campus. 

Announcements and Registration Forms will be mailed to all schools on September 1. 

For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 








